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HELPING  BUSINESS  MEN  TOWARD 


SUCCESS  e . . 

L^ROM  palatial  executive  offices  of  great 
corporations,  from  stores  and  factories 
and  shops,  from  the  little  corner  fruit 
stand,  they  come  to  the  Cleveland 
Trust  hanks — these  men  who  want 
help  in  building  their  businesses. 

^ Here  officers  skilled  in  commer- 
cial hanking  listen  sympathetically 
to  problems  of  finance  and  offer 
invaluable  help  based  on  years  of 
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Member  Cleveland  Clearing 
House  Association  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System 


contact  with  just  such  problems  in  other 
businesses.  ^ Business  builders  who  bank 
at  the  Cleveland  Trust  know  that  regardless 
of  the  size  of  their  business  or  the  nature  of 
their  financial  needs,  Cleveland  Trust  serv- 
ice is  always  ready  and  useful. 
^ For  assistance  and  advice,  husi- 

t 

ness  loans,  foreign  trade  financing, 
corporate  trust  affairs,  they  know 
they  can  do  no  better  than  to 
come  to  the  Cleveland  Trust — 
their  business  banker. 


Cleveland  Crust 
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Everything  Known  In  Music 

It  is  a joy  to  the  music  lover  to  leisurely  journey 
through  the  aisles  of  Cleveland’s  complete  music 
store.  . . . He  is  confronted  with  no  end  of  fine  mu- 
sical instruments  . . . Pianos,  Organs,  Radios,  Pho- 
nographs, sheet  music  . . . whatever  you  want  in 
music.  We  value  highly  the  opportunity  to  serve 
your  musical  needs. 
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As  you  see  Dr.  Andrews  stride  down  the  street,  head 
erect  and  straight  as  ever;  as  you  watch  Lynds  Jones  hit 
a three-bagger  and  travel  around  the  bases  at  a good  clip ; 

as  you  follow  for  300  yards  a golf  ball 
hit  by  Ned  Miller;  as  you  glimpse  C.  K. 
Barry,  cane  in  hand,  doing  his  daily  mara- 
thon; as  you  pass  Kirke  L.  Cowdery  on 
his  bicycle,  looking  just  as  he  did  thirty 
years  ago,  it  is  a bit  hard  to  understand 
why  these  men  retire  from  active  teaching 

this  summer. 


ANDREWS 

JONES 

MILLER 

BARRY 

COWDERY 


But  the  College  Trustees  have  ruled  that  65  shall  be 
the  retiring  age,  and  possibly  it  is  better  that  a professor 
should  retire  while  he  still  is  effective  in  his  teaching, 
and  has  energy  and  ambition  remaining  to  do  something 
he  has  long  wished  to  do. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  like  to  see  our  friends  go; 
they  have  been  such  a real  part  of  Oberlin.  Our  build- 
ings may  remain;  our  trees  likewise  may  remain;  mean 
as  much  as  they  will,  they  do  not  mean  to  us  what  these 
living  men  have,  these  men  who  have  daily  given  of 
themselves  to  us. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  them  as  they  go  forward 
in  study,  in  writing,  in  travel,  in  recreation. 


WHY  NOT 

VISIT 

ALUMNI? 


Would  it  not  be  splendid  if  the  Board  of  Trustees 
or  the  Alumni  Association  arranged  for  retiring  pro- 
fessors to  spend  part  of  their  first  year  in  visiting  alumni 
groups  about  the  country?  This  would 
bring  to  these  groups  men  with  whom 
most  of  them  were  well  acquainted,  as 
most  retiring  professors  have  spent  up- 
wards of  a quarter  of  a century'  in  Ober- 
These  men  would  not  only'  bring  the  campus  news,  but 
they  would  be  able  to  bring  the  official  viewpoint  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  and  to  discuss  the  develop- 
ing educational  plans  of  the  College.  Such  visits  would 
be  pleasing  to  the  alumni  and  we  trust  would  likewise 
give  joy  to  the  visitors. 


For  many  years  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  made  college  possible  for  many  young  persons 
by  his  loans  and  gifts.  In  1926  he  gave  an  initial 
amount  toward  a loan  fund  for  Ober- 
LOAN  FUND  lin  students.  To  that  fund  he  has  just 
p Y_  added  $50,000,  bringing  the  total  up  to 

R’ Jr  $ 1 00,000.  This  is  approximately  half 

loan  funds  of  the  College  of 
which  the  capital  is  available  for  loaning.  There  is  an 
additional  $41,000,  the  income  from  which  may  be 
loaned. 

I he  costs  of  a college  education  today  are  such  that 
without  scholarship  aid  or  loans  many  worthy  students 
would  not  be  in  college.  By  this  gift  Mr.  Miller  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  students  not  alone  of  this  but  of  fu- 


ture generations.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is 
little  loss  through  student  loans  and  thus  this  fund  may 
be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely  to  the  benefit  of 
Oberlin  men  and  women. 


AMOS  C. 
MILLER 
SCHOLAR 
SHIPS 


Two  years  ago  Amos  C.  Miller,  ’89,  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  College,  offered  ten  scholarships 
for  freshmen  if  the  College  would  match  them  from 
their  own  funds.  This  they  did.  For  the 
past  year  Mr.  Miller  made  a similar  of- 
fer, but  made  it  to  cover  the  four  years  of 
the  student’s  life  instead  of  but  one.  And 
now  he  has  renewed  that  offer,  effective 
for  the  incoming  freshman  class. 

The  assignment  of  the  scholarships  have  been  to  boys 
who  stood  first  or  second  among  the  boys  in  their  high 
school  class.  I his  has  made  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
finest  of  boys  to  come  to  Oberlin.  Of  the  twenty  dur- 
ing the  past  y'ear  only'  one  failed  to  measure  up  satisfac- 
torily in  his  college  work. 

Mr.  Miller,  through  these  scholarships,  is  making  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  Oberlin’s  need  at  this 
time. 


When  in  1926  we  invited  Miss  Frances  Hosford  to 
prepare  an  article  for  the  Alumni  Magazine  concerning 
Oberlin’s  noted  women,  we  had  no  idea  that  we  were 
starting  something  that  would  con- 
tinue over  a period  of  y'ears  and 
make  such  a splendid  contribution  to 
our  pages.  Her  delightful  articles 
have  been  one  of  the  factors  making 
this  magazine  so  popular  during  this  period.  We  take 
this  public  way  of  saying  to  Miss  Hosford  what  we  have 
often  said  privately,  that  we  greatly  appreciate  her  ef- 
forts in  preparing  these  historical  narratives  for  our 
readers. 

Our  readers  we  know  share  in  this  appreciation  and 
will  rejoice  in  the  honor  which  the  College  has  just  be- 
stowed upon  Miss  Hosford  in  presenting  her  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters. 


WE  REJOICE 
WITH 

MISS  HOSFORD 


THANKS 
TO  OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


io  Dr.  Wager  and  his  “To  Whom  It  May  Con- 
cern’’ our  thanks  are  perpetually  due.  His  followers  are 
legion,  and  the  Alumni  Alagazine 
just  wouldn  t be  the  same  without 
his  genial  presence  month  by  month. 

For  two  y'ears  Professor  Chapin 
has  told  us  of  Oberlin’s  old  build- 
ings, streets  and  grounds,  and  linked  the  present  to  the 
past  in  a most  delightful  way.  To  him  we  are  grateful. 

A cross  section  of  undergraduate  opinion  has  been 
vouchsafed  us  the  last  few  months  by  Chamberlain  and 
Koch,  two  sophomores.  It  was  not  the  froth  of  table 
talk,  but  the  opinion  of  the  thinking  students  on  serious 
subjects. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

The  Feast  of  the  Cricket 


AS  I am  leaving  Florence  shortly,  perhaps  I may 
be  permitted  one  more  Florentine  reminiscence, 
if  that  can  be  called  reminiscence  which  is  written  on 
the  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  that  it  describes.  It 
is  the  fourteenth  of  May — in  ecclesiastical  circles,  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension — but  in  Florence  it  is  the  Feast 
of  the  Cricket,  celebrated  at  the  Cascine,  the  ancient 
dairy-farm  of  the  Medici  and,  for  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  favourite  pleasure-ground  of  the  Floren- 
tines. It  is  called,  so  I have  said,  the  Feast  of  the 
Cricket,  but,  like  the  god  Dionysus  in  the  Mysteries, 
the  poor  insect  is  both  the  object  of  worship  and  the  vic- 
tim. For  days  beforehand,  the  fields  have  been  full  of 
cricket-harvesters.  They  insert  a straw  into  the  little 
creature’s  underground  dwelling  and  tickle  his  back. 
He  promptly  emerges  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  pleasant 
sensation  and  is  as  promptly  caged.  He  is  then  sold, 
chiefly  to  the  very'  young,  as  a symbol  of  the  feast  and 
a possible  bringer  of  good-fortune.  It  is  said  that  he  is 
even  exported  to  America  by  a Florentine  merchant, 
who  is  therefore  known  as  “ the  Cricket  King,”  but  for 
what  purpose  I am  unable  to  learn. 

His  feast,  like  other  festivals,  sacred  and  secular,  in 
this  land  where  they  abound,  is  only  an  excuse  for  di- 
versions of  a highly  popular  character,  which  seem  to 
have  little  connection  with  his  cult.  To  celebrate  it, 
assemble  from  far  and  near  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Tuscans,  except,  of  course,  the  highest.  I watched 
them  this  morning  from  my  window,  from  five  o’clock 
on,  making  their  way  from  the  outskirts  of  Florence 
and  from  the  surrounding  villages  in  two-wheeled  carts, 
on  bicycles,  and  on  foot — families  large  and  small  in 
their  Sunday  best,  young  fathers  with  their  first-born 
precariously  perched  on  handle-bars,  husbands  and  wives 
long  past  middle-age,  but  trudging  sturdily,  and  one  lit- 
tle fellow,  certainly  not  more  than  six  years  old,  pedal- 
ling for  dear  life  beside  his  father.  It  is  a far  cry  from 
my  window  to  the  scene  of  the  festivities,  at  least  three 
miles,  and  many  of  the  holiday-makers  must  have  started 
very  early  indeed  to  have  come  thus  far  by  five  o’clock. 
In  fact,  I am  told  that  there  are  zealots  who  begin  to 
gather  as  early  as  two  in  the  morning,  for  between  that 
hour  and  four,  free  wine  is  distributed  at  the  gate  of 
the  park  to  all  comers.  But  I was  not  there  in  time 
to  prove  or  taste. 

In  the  park  itself  all  is  confusion  and  what  the  Flor- 
entines like  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
movimento.  Families  are  breakfasting  on  the  grass; 
boys  are  weaving  in  and  out  among  the  crowd  on  the 
inevitable  bicycle,  which,  for  this  occasion,  is  wreathed 
in  foliage,  like  Birnam  wood  coming  to  Dunsinane; 
babies  abound,  naturally,  for  it  is  really  their  festival, 
and  the  cricket  is  their  peculiar  prey;  groups  of  half- 
grown  boys,  arm  in  arm,  parade  the  paths,  six  abreast, 
singing  loud  and  joyfully;  even  university  students,  in 
their  boat-shaped  hats  of  many  colours,  behung  with 


medals,  condescend  to  mingle  with  humbler  folk.  For 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  is  in  no  sense  a gathering 
of  “ intellectuals,”  nor  of  the  social  elite.  It  is  a strictly 
popular  assembly,  in  the  sense  in  which  Europe  under- 
stands the  word  “ popular,”  and  it  is  almost  the  only 
one  that  I have  seen  in  Italy.  I have  assisted  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Ceri  in  Gubbio,  the  Befctna  at  Rome,  the 
Piedigrotta  at  Naples,  Corpus  Domini  at  Venice,  the 
Santo  at  Padua,  the  “Pardon”  at  Assisi,  the  Statuto  and 
St.  John  Baptist  and  the  Scoppio  del  Carro  at  Florence, 
but  I have  never  seen  anything  like  this.  There  are  no 
foreigners,  or,  if  there  are,  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd. 
No  tourist  agency  has,  as  yet,  made  any  provision  for 
them.  There  is  no  stage-management  whatever.  Most 
of  the  characteristic  Italian  festivals  have  been  spoiled, 
from  my  point  of  view,  by  the  ill-advised  efforts  of  pub- 
licity-mongers. Even  the  solemn  Good  Friday  proces- 
sion of  Grassina,  a village  near  Florence,  has  been  turned 
into  a show.  This  year  there  was  rain  on  Good  Friday, 
and  the  pageant  of  the  “Dead  Christ”  was  transferred 
to  the  following  Monday,  lest  the  costume's  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  of  the  foreign  visitors  should  be  spoiled. 
But  the  Feast  of  the  Cricket  is  as  spontaneous,  as  in- 
genuous, as  homely  as  an  oldfashioned  one-ring  circus. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  festivities  that  I have  attended 
have  had  a mild,  but  unmistakable  religious  flavour. 
But  this  is  secular,  purely.  It  is  not  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension;  it  is  the  Feast  of  Brother  Cricket,  as  St. 
Francis  would  say.  There  has  been  a feeble  attempt  to 
ecclesiasticize  it  by  associating  it  with  a legend  of  a 
bishop  who  was  prevented  from  drinking  a cup  of 
poisoned  wine  because  a cricket  got  to  it  first.  But  this 
is  evidently  an  afterthought.  The  celebration  is  not  very 
old,  as  age  goes  over  here.  There  is  no  record  of  it  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  a cricket-hunt  on  a large  scale  that  took 
place  in  1582  because  the  little  pests  had  been  damag- 
ing the  crops.  Naturally,  no  reader  of  Theocritus’  first 
idyl  will  have  forgotten  the  boy  who  was  so  busy 
plaiting  a cage  of  grass  for  a cicada  that  he  allowed  a 
fox  to  steal  his  supper.  This  happened  in  Sicily,  or  in 
Greece,  twenty-two  centuries  ago,  but  I suspect  that  it 
has  more  to  do  with  the  present  celebration  than  a wil- 
derness of  poisoned  bishops.  Everywhere,  this  morning, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  squares,  and,  of  course,  here  in  the 
park,  the  little  creatures  are  for  sale  in  cages  suited  to 
their  size,  with  a green  leaf  to  provide  them  with  sus- 
tenance during  their  brief  day.  If  they  “sing,”  as  their 
tiny  music  is  called — they  are  popularly  named  “singing 
crickets” — they  bring  good  fortune.  The  cages  were 
formerly  made  of  grass  and  reeds,  in  the  primitive 
Theocritean  manner,  but  now  they  are  mostly  elaborate 
affairs  of  wire,  like  bird-cages  or  mouse-traps,  and  I 
even  saw  one  of  wire  and  tin  in  the  shape  of  an  auto- 
mobile. Brother  Cricket,  too,  must  have  what  is  called 
over  here  “American  comfort.” 
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The  diversions  of  the  crowd  are  various,  though 
simple.  There  are  no  “ amusements,"  in  the  Coney 
Island  sense,  I suspect  and  trust,  within  a hundred 
miles.  Families,  as  I have  said,  sit  upon  the  grass  and 
eat.  That,  in  fact,  is  their  chief  purpose  in  coming  here, 
and  the  orthodox  thing  is  to  come  at  dawn.  Simple 
food  is  sold  on  the  grounds,  a kind  of  doughnut,  cur- 
rant buns,  small  crusty  loaves,  .r alatne,  ham,  and,  of 
course,  wine.  Balloons  are  in  every  tiny  fist,  and  horns 
with  paper  streamers  in  every  little  mouth.  1 here  is 
dancing  in  the  open,  with  a strict  injunction  posted  on 
a tree  that  anyone  who  does  not  behave  with  correctness 
will  be  vigorously  expelled  from  the  floor.  \ oung  men 
and  women  play  childish  games,  one  of  which  seems  to 
be  a robust  and  complicated  version  of  Puss-in-the-Cor- 
ner.  Everyone  is  gay,  everyone  is  well-behaved,  and  no 
one  is  spending  much  money.  All  of  which  is  very  re- 
freshing. 

In  the  crowd  there  are  naturally  strange  types.  I 
met  this  morning  w'hat  I judge  to  be  the  last  pair  of 
“Dundreary  w'eepers”  in  existence,  depending  from  the 


cheeks  of  a proud  grandfather  who  was  leading  by  the 
hand  the  hope  of  the  family.  There  is  an  encampment 
of  Balila,  the  youngest  branch  of  the  Facist  army,  who 
have  spent  the  night  here  in  tents  and  whom  I saw,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  marching  out  in  full  panoply,  armed 
with  sticks  instead  of  guns.  They  are  now  seated  on  the 
grass  in  a circle,  singing  lustily  and  surreptitiously  cuf- 
fing one  another. 

The  sun  is  hot  and  glaring  in  the  open  spaces,  but 
here,  under  the  trees,  the  light  is  green,  the  breeze  is 
cool,  and  the  grass  is  dappled  with  shadow.  All  about 
in  the  distance  the  hills  swim  in  a haze  of  heat.  The 
air  is  sweet  with  the  scent  of  trodden  grass,  and  this 
again  reminds  me  of  the  circus  of  my  childhood.  I have 
no  words  to  tell  how  delightful  it  all  is,  this  survival  of 
the  simple  pleasures  of  an  earlier  day — homely,  genuine, 
un-selfconscious,  and  characteristically  Tuscan. 


Shreds  and  Patches 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  KEMPER  FULLERTON,  D.  TH. 


oung  Men  and  Women  of  the  Graduating 
Class: 

It  wmuld  be  mock  humility  on  my  part  as  wrell 
as  gross  ingratitude  if  I failed  to  express  to  you  my 
deep  sense  of  the  signal  honor  you  have  done  me  in  in- 
viting me  to  give  this  address.  I shall  cherish  the 
memory  of  it  always.  Yet  I confess  to  a disconcerting 
suspicion  that  after  all  I am  only  a kind  of  Humpty 
Dumpty  set  up  on  a wrall  and  in  danger  of  a very  shat- 
tering fall.  I w'ould  feel  much  more  at  ease  if  I could 
take  advantage  of  my  temporary  mural  situation  to  pay 
off  the  old  scores  I have  against  my  pagan  friends  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  smite  these  Phi- 
listines, as  Samson  did  of  old,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass!  The  presence  in  force  of  Trustees  and  Alumni  is 
also  a beckoning  invitation  to  instruct  them  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  Faculties  in  higher  education.  Such  an  op- 
portunity has  never  come  to  me  before  and  is  never  likely 
to  occur  again.  I turn  from  it  with  regret.  But  I wish 
your  Commencement  Day  to  pass  w'ithout  any  untoward 
incidents.  Besides,  this  address  belongs  to  you.  There 
lies  the  difficulty  and  also  the  reason  why  I would  like 
to  escape  into  these  other  delightful  By-path  Meadows 
of  discussion.  For  what  have  I to  say  to  you  ? I was 
born  in  1865,  the  prehistoric  era  of  Mid-victorianism, 
eleven  years  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  set 
up  its  altars  to  that  dreadful  god,  Research.  In  those 
eocene  days  it  was  still  a pleasure  to  go  to  college.  My 
childhood  wras  passed  when  civilization  was  just  begin- 
ning to  step  on  the  gas.  I remember  the  first  time  I went 
sixty  miles  an  hour  on  a railroad  train,  bouncing  along 
the  then  unsubstantial  trackage  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, our  car  filled  wdth  dust,  our  eyes  with  cinders,  our 


minds  with  aw'e,  as  my  Father  and  I,  w'atch  in  hand, 
marked  the  mile-posts  speeding  by,  one  every  minute.  I 
have  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  ever  since,  but 
in  vain.  With  such  early  conditioning  (the  word  is  intend- 
ed to  indicate  that  I have  read  Mr.  Watson)  it  has  been 
wellnigh  impossible  for  me  to  adjust  myself  to  the  new 
environment  which  you  of  the  post-war  generation  accept 
as  a matter  of  course.  I still  find  more  pleasure  in  the 
everlasting  hills  as  observed  on  a hike  than  when  they 
are  on  the  move  and  jumbled  up  together  as  seen  from 
a speeding  automobile.  I still  shudder  at  attaining  high 
altitudes  and  stratospheres  with  nothing  under  me  (I 
never  wras  inclined  to  metaphysics)  as  one  does  in  an 
aeroplane.  As  for  the  radio,  I simply  do  not  know  what 
etiquette  would  require  if  Mile.  Lili  Pons  should,  figur- 
atively speaking,  enter  my  house  as  she  did  that  of  a 
friend  of  mine  recently,  leaning,  as  it  W'ere,  on  the  arm 
of  M.  WBQX,  (a  Polish  gentleman  if  I may  judge 
from  his  vow-elcss  name)  and  hymning  in  recitative  and 
aria  the  praises  of  the  Simmons  deep-sleep  mattress.  I 
must  also  sadly  own  that  I prefer  Trollope  to  Mr.  Hem- 
ingway or  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  neither  of  whom  I have 
read,  and  W'ould,  with  more  pleasure  dine  out  with 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and  Longfellow,  if  that 
were  still  possible,  than  with  Mr.  Dreiser  or  Mr.  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  whose  novel  forms  of  repartee  w'ould  un- 
doubtedly put  me  at  a disadvantage. 

’Vou  see,  there  is  an  almost  impassible  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween you  of  the  present  era  and  myself  of  the  Old 
Stone  age.  Can  we  in  any  way  get  together? 

Fortunately,  I remember  that  we  have  one  experi- 
ence in  common.  I,  also,  once  had  a commencement  even 
in  that  untutored  era  of  my  youth,  and,  which  is  more 
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to  the  point,  I had  to  give  a speech  on  that  memorable 
occasion  just  as  I have  to  do  today.  But,  horribile 
dictu,  I forgot  it  when  in  the  middle  of  it.  I can  still 
see  the  startled,  loving  look  of  my  Mother  as  for  sev- 
eral agonizing  moments  I stood  silent  as  Cortez  on  a 
peak  in  Darien  while  all  things  swam  out  of  my  ken. 
Father  and  Mother  had  provided  a bunch  of  lovely  roses 
to  give  me  when  I should  finish.  The  question  was 
would  I ever  finish,  or  stand  there  eternally  chained  to 
the  pulpit  platform  as  Prometheus  to  his  rock.  I forget 
the  speech  now  as  I did  then,  except  for  one  unfinished 
sentence  which  runs:  “ I hate  that  hard  cold  scientific 

spirit  which — . Evidently  I had  something  very  evil 

to  say  of  science.  But  it  has  properly  avenged  itself 
upon  me,  for  it  has  made  my  life  miserable  down  to  the 
present  date.  And  this  suggests  to  me  an  idea.  Dare 
I give  you  a few  shreds  of  autobiography  which  may 
faintly  indicate  the  adjustments  one  must  make  who  has 
spent  sixty-five  years  in  such  an  epoch  as  the  present 
one,  and  may  I attach  to  these  shreds  some  patches  of 
comment  and  advice? 

And  first,  a few  words  about  the  kind  of  home  I 
was  brought  up  in.  It  was  not  a Puritan  home  but  one, 
from  the  modernist  point  of  view,  just  as  bad — from 
mine  just  as  good — a Scotch-Irish,  covenanting  home. 
It  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  these  earlier  homes  as  places  where  fear  rather  than 
love  ruled.  That  was  not  true  of  my  home.  Yet  un- 
doubtedly there  was  discipline  in  it.  I had  to  come  in 
before  dark  on  soft  summer  evenings  when  my  play- 
mates were  out  of  doors  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air 
and  chanting  “ Bat,  bat,  fly  under  my  hat  and  I’ll  give 
you  a piece  of  bacon,”  and  I did  not  like  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  that  lyric  revel ry.  On  Sunday  I was  not  per- 
mitted to  walk  outside  our  yard  unless  I accompanied 
Father  on  his  pastoral  calls  upon  the  sick.  My  shoes 
always  had  to  be  blacked  Saturday  night.  It  was  in 
connection  with  shoes  that  I received  from  Father  some 
elementary  principles  in  morals.  We  blacked  our  shoes 
together  and  I was  always  interested  to  see  what  pains 
he  took  to  polish  the  unobserved  heels.  “ My  boy,”  he 
■would  say  to  me,  “ the  Greeks  always  finish  the  backs 
of  their  statues  as  carefully  as  they  did  the  fronts.” 
Father  believed  that  true  art,  even  in  blacking  shoes, 
must  be  sincere.  He  also  enjoined  upon  me  always  to 
put  left  shoe  on  first.  The  reason  given  was  that  right 
foot  could  take  care  of  itself  better  than  left  foot;  there- 
fore first  consideration  should  be  given  to  left  foot. 
These  are  undoubtedly  rather  whimsical  illustrations  of 
the  integrity  and  chivalry  of  my  Father’s  character, 
pleasant  ripples  on  the  surface  of  an  inner  life-current 
that  ran  clear  and  deep.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
truly  refined  character  manifests  itself  in  the  little  things 
of  daily  life  as  well  as  in  life’s  great  emergencies.  And 
so,  even  yet,  when,  in  my  senescent  absent-mindedness, 
I happen  to  put  on  right  shoe  first,  I religiously  take  it 
off  again  and  put  on  left  shoe  in  memory  of  my  bather. 
To  me,  though  over  thirty  years  have  passed  since  he 
died,  this  little  bit  of  family  ritual  still  is  sacred.  An- 
other slight  incident  indicative  of  my  Father’s  character 


I cherish  in  my  memory.  I was  home  from  college  on 
vacation  and  was  walking  with  him  again  on  one  of 
his  pastoral  rounds  as  I had  done  when  a boy.  We  had 
come  into  a poor  section  of  the  town  and  were  making 
for  a certain  tenement  house  when  I caught  sight  of  a 
little  girl  not  yet  in  her  ’teens  standing  at  the  window 
and  waving  to  Father  with  the  sweetest  smile  of  ex- 
pectation you  could  wish  to  see.  I remember  thinking 
to  myself  how  much  that  smile  told  of  previous  gentle 
comradeship  shared  by  my'  Father  with  that  little  child. 

My  home  was  one  in  which  love  was  blended  with 
discipline.  It  was  also  one  in  which,  on  the  whole,  literary 
rather  than  scientific  interests  prevailed.  Father,  of 
course,  guided  my  reading.  On  Sundays  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  was  my  solace.  I read  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  whatever  ability  I may  have  to  write  plain  English 
is  largely  due  to  John  Bunyan.  On  a certain  birthday 
before  I was  in  my  ’teens  Father  gave  me  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea  and  Hawthorne’s 
Wonderbook  and  Tangleivood  Tales.  The  first  was 
profusely  illustrated  and  devoured  immediately.  The 
second  had  not  a picture  in  it  and  was  postponed  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  At  last  at  Father’s  special  re- 
quest I took  it  up,  though  reluctantly.  It  was  a cold 
winter  day  and  a fire  was  burning  brightly  in  the  back 
parlor.  I lay  down  before  it  on  a rug  and  turned  to 
the  storyr  of  The  Gorgon’s  Head.  Suddenly  I was  fly- 
ing with  Perseus  in  his  magic  slippers  over  the  wonder- 
land of  Greece  and  watching  its  marble  palaces  and 
temples  gleaming  in  the  moon-light.  It  was  an  epoch 
in  my  mental  life  and  the  thrill  of  it  is  not  dead  within 
me  yet.  I am  no  poet.  I do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
intense  imagination  of  Wordsworth.  And  yet  as  I look 
back  upon  my  early  home  I think  I am  enabled  to  un- 
derstand something,  at  least,  of  what  he  meant  when  he 
penned  those  marvellous  lines: 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul  and  I grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear. 

Just  here  may  I venture  to  introduce  my  first  little 
patch.  The  most  of  you  young  people  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  married  and  have  children  committed  to  your 
care.  Your  homes  will,  in  outward  form,  be  very  different 
from  my  childhood  home,  but  I could  wish  no  better 
wish  for  you  and  your  children  than  that  your  homes 
should  be  informed  with  the  same  spirit  of  purity  and 
gentle  and  refining  love  as  mine  was.  As  I look  back 
upon  it,  I can  see  some  defects  in  its  training,  not  due 
to  the  unwisdom  of  my  parents  but  to  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  But  at  least  I was  not  exposed  to 
two  pernicious  influences  that  now  threaten  our  children. 
The  doctrine  of  self-expression  had  not  yet  begun  to  run 
riot  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And  the  sensational- 
ism of  the  movie  had  not  yet  arrived  to  corrupt  the  im- 
agination and  morals  of  children.  I am  amazed  and 
profoundly  disturbed  at  the  indifference  of  parents  to 
this  later  subject.  Eye-gate  gives  more  ready  access  to 
the  citadel  of  man’s  soul  than  ear-gate,  as  John  Bunyan 
long  ago  pointed  out  in  his  Holy  War.  Social  workers 
are  becoming  seriously  alarmed  at  this  new  menace.  A 
few  years  ago  “ the  child-welfare  Committee  of  the 
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League  of  Nations  analysed  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
films  and  found  in  them  97  murders,  51  cases  of  adul- 
tery, 19  seductions,  22  abductions,  and  45  suicides. 
Among  the  principal  characters  in  these  pictuies  were 
176  thieves,  25  prostitutes,  35  drunkards,  etc.”  When 
we  remember  that  suggestibility  and  imitation  are  two 
of  the  dominant  traits  of  children,  the  appalling  influ- 
ence of  the  movies  becomes  apparent.  We  would  be 
horrified  if  one  of  our  children  fell  into  a garbage  can, 
but  we  seem  to  be  unmoved  when  they  are  smeared 
with  the  moral  garbage  of  our  civilization.  We  might 
take  a lesson  from  Get  many.  T here  the  movie  is  not 
censored,  except  to  a limited  extent,  but  the  audience  is, 
and  minors  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  movies  to 
which  we  admit  our  children  freely. 

Wherever  there  is  a strong  family  feeling  as  there 
was  in  my  boyhood  home,  a passion  for  the  past,  to  use 
Tennyson’s  phrase,  is  apt  to  be  engendered.  The  home 
is  the  natural  mediator  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent. 

WAR  REPUBLICAN  AND  OLD  SCHOOL  PRESBYTERIAN 

My  Father  was  a war  Republican  and  an  Old  School 
Presbyterian.  As  I deeply  loved  and  reverenced  him, 
it  was  natural  for  me  to  grow  up  both  politically  and 
religiously  a conservative.  And  I am  glad  I did  not 
begin  my  life  in  rebellion.  If  I had  done  so,  I would 
have  possibly  missed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  help- 
ful experiences  that  can  befall  a boy,  perfect  compan- 
ionship with  his  Father.  I never  questioned  anything 
in  the  Bible  except  on  one  memorable  occasion.  We 
had  arrived  in  our  family  prayers  at  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs, and  to  my  amazement  I heard  Father  solemnly 
read : “As  a jewel  of  gold  in  a swine’s  snout  so  is  a 
fair  woman  without  discretion.”  I could  not  believe  my 
ears.  Was  the  Holy  Bible  really  as  funny  as  that?  I 
had  a sudden  attack  of  the  giggles,  and  family  worship 
for  that  day  was  completely  disorganized.  The  New 
Vork  Tribune  was  the  family  political  Bible,  but  I don’t 
remember  finding  anything  funny  in  that  paper  to  dis- 
turb my  inherited  reverence. 

I went  to  College  utterly  immature  and  I came  out 
the  same  way.  I never  really  knew  what  it  was  all 
about.  I learned  lessons  instead  of  mastering  subjects 
and  did  it  by  the  painful  effort  of  mechanically  memor- 
izing them.  I did  rebel  against  the  scientific  courses 
(the  genesis  of  my  commencement  speech),  I suppose 
because  I associated  thc-m  with  mathematics  which  was 
and  still  is  a horror  to  me.  I do  not  know  even  to  this 
day  just  what  an  I.Q.  is.  My  linguistic  training  tells 
me  that  quotient  for  which  Q stands  is  the  Latin  for 
“ how  many  times.”  But  how  many  times  what — that 
I could  not  discover.  It  still  stands  for  the  X in  life 
which  I have  always  been  fumbling  for  but  never  firmly 
grasped.  I rarely  read  the  daily  papers  in  college 
except  after  the  Yale-Princeton  game,  and  then  usu- 
ally with  distress  of  mind.  I remained  a conservative 
through  my  college  course. 

After  graduation  I studied  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Most  of  my  particular  friends  there  were 
tainted  with  liberalism  which  had  been  seeping  into  the 


Presbyterian  Church  from  German  Biblical  criticism. 

I did  my  best  throughout  my  three  years  at  Union  to 
uphold  the  strictly  orthodox  position,  though  not  with 
entire  success,  for  when  I finally  came  before  the  Wash- 
ington Presbytery  to  be  examined  for  my  license  to 
preach,  there  was  one  point  on  which  I could  not  sat- 
isfy the  examiners.  I could  not  bring  myself  positively 
to  affirm  that  there  wras  no  error  in  the  original  auto- 
graphs of  Scripture.  As  nobody  had  ever  seen  these 
documents  for  several  thousand  years,  such  an  affirma- 
tion seemed  even  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  evidence.  My 
license  was  held  up  for  two  years  in  order  to  permit 
me  to  go  to  Germany  for  further  study  and  learn  the 
error  of  my  ways.  Germany  was  not  precisely  the  place 
to  go  for  that  purpose.  In  Berlin  I came  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  teachers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Adolf  Harnack.  From  him  I 
unconsciously  imbibed  something  of  the  hard,  cold  sci- 
entific spirit  which  I had  deprecated  in  college  because 
it  was  associated  in  my  mind  with  mathematics,  and 
challenged  in  the  seminary  because  it  was  allied  with 
the  German  criticism  of  the  Bible.  But  now  it  was 
neither  hard  nor  cold  but  glowing  with  the  imagin- 
ative insight  and  enthusiasm  of  a really  great  personality. 
How  glad  I am  that  the  discussion-group  method  had 
not  yet  supplanted  the  lecture  system  in  those  days,  and 
that  I had  the  chance  to  feel  the  power  and  mastery  of 
Harnack  rather  than  to  have  my  own  ignorance  enlarged 
by  the  ignorance  of  my  fellow  students.  Yet  in  spite  of 
Harnack  I was  not  deterred  at  that  time  from  the  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  every  difficulty  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
which  critics  had  alleged  as  evidence  of  its  non-Mosaic 
origin.  I still  have,  yellowing  in  my  study,  some  hun- 
dred or  more  closely  written  pages  of  well  named  fools- 
cap paper  in  which  I defended  the  traditional  views  of 
the  Bible.  I returned  home  still  a conservative. 

AT  LANE  SEMINARY 

The  following  eleven  years  were  spent  at  Lane  Sem- 
inary. I arrived  on  the  ground  with  two  lectures  in 
my  pocket,  one  on  the  Virgin  Birth  and  one  on  the  gen- 
ealogies in  Matthew  and  Luke.  By  judicious  manipula- 
tion I made  them  last  five  or  six  hours.  Probably  I 
could  have  attenuated  them  still  further  if  there  had 
been  a discussion  group.  I shudder  yet  to  think  of  how 
I had  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  the  remainder  of  that 
first  year.  With  all  my  might  I fought  to  retain  the 
implicit  faith  in  which  I had  been  reared.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  absolute  and  final  authority  of  Scripture 
with  which  I was  so  concerned  may  seem  very  trivial 
and  unreal  to  you,  but  it  was  not  so  to  young  men  of 
those  days  who  wished  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry 
but  hesitated  to  enter  through  the  doorway  of  intellect- 
ual insincerity.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  anxiety  some 
of  us  had,  read  that  old  best  seller  in  its  day,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward’s  Robert  Elsemere.  But  all  this  time 
Harnack  was  yeasting  in  my  subconsciousness.  When 
I began  actually  to  teach  the  Bible  and  face  the  facts 
on  every  page  of  it,  the  accumulating  evidence  weathered 
away  my  powers  of  resistance.  I just  grew  tired  out 
with  attempting  over  and  over  again  to  reconcile  two 
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contradictory  statements  by  assuming  a tertium  quid 
through  which  they  might  hypothetically  be  brought  into 
agreement.  In  this  situation  I thought  it  my  duty  to 
the  truth  as  I was  beginning  to  see  it  to  set  down  for 
my  classes  in  one,  two,  three  order  the  pros  for  the  lib- 
eral views  and  then,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  obligations 
to  the  institution  which  was  employing  me,  to  formulate 
in  the  same  order  the  cons,  without  expressing  my  own 
views.  It  was  a ticklish  sort  of  tight- rope  walking  at 
best,  and  one  day  after  more  than  usual  difficulty  in 
preserving  my  balance  a very  rude  student  asked  me 
without  warning  “ Well,  Professor,  what  do  you  think 
about  it”?  I hemmed  and  hawed  and  finally  sweated 
out  some  sort  of  evasive  reply.  Upon  which  he  remarked 
with  even  more  barbarous  bluntness:  “ I guess  I can 
tell  what  you  think  by  the  tone  of  your  voice.”  The 
tone  of  my  voice — that  was  Harnack  emerging  out  of 
the  subconscious.  I had  to  throw  up  the  sponge.  The 
hard,  cold,  scientific  spirit  which  I had  repudiated  in 
my  commencement  speech  had,  in  the  form  of  historical 
criticism,  won  the  day.  My  days  at  Lane  and  in  the 
Church  of  my  Fathers  were  numbered.  I have  cal- 
culated that  it  took  me  upwards  of  ten  years  to  effect 
this  religious  change  of  base.  It  was  a serious  loss  of 
time,  professionally,  for  the  most  of  my  fellow  students 
had  accepted  the  liberal  positions  with  but  little  struggle 
and  had  forged  far  ahead  of  me.  In  fact,  I have  never 
quite  caught  up  with  some  of  them  yet.  This  has  stung 
me  at  times.  Did  it  pay,  I have  often  asked  myself — - 
this  attempt  to  test  and  test  again  every  step  of  the  way 
I had  come  so  far  as  I was  able?  I think  it  did.  In 
any  case,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I owed  it  to  my  parents 
not  lightly  to  abandon  the  intellectual  form  of  the  re- 
ligion in  which  I had  been  brought  up.  It  was  conse- 
crated to  me  by  their  beautiful  and  simple  lives.  More- 
over, this  authoritarian  religion  of  theirs  from  which  I 
was  in  a measure  separating  myself  was  consecrated  by 
a great  and  ancient  tradition  and  had  accomplished  much 
for  the  purification  and  ennoblement  of  life.  I have 
already  pointed  out,  and  here  I come  to  my  second  lit- 
tle patch,  that  if  one  is  bound  by  cords  of  love  to  one’s 
home,  the  value  of  tradition,  of  continuity,  will  probably 
come  to  be  recognized.  To  cut  oneself  off  from  one’s 
home,  from  the  past,  is  to  cut  a great  tap  root  of  life. 
Nietzsche  held  that  “it  was”  is  the  great  tyrant  over 
life.  It  may  at  times  become  so  but  by  no  means  al- 
ways. As  life  goes  on,  isolation,  accentuated  by  the 
thought  of  that  supreme  hour  which  awaits  us  all,  be- 
comes a very  solemn  thing.  . . . 

Therefore  I make  no  apology  for  my  long,  laborious 
attempt  to  retain  the  religion  of  my  Fathers  in  its  com- 
pletely integrated,  logical  form.  I believe  the  attempt 
was  good  for  my  soul. 

All  my  days  I’ll  go  the  softlier,  sadlier, 

For  that  dream’s  sake. 

THE  CALL  TO  OBERLIN 

My  call  to  Oberlin  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  when 
every  door  at  Lane  seemed  to  be  closing  against  me.  I 
was,  as  I have  intimated  elsewhere,  the  last  of  the  Lane 
rebels”  to  come  here.  That  was  in  1 904.  1 here  fol- 


lowed what  for  me  was  a golden  age.  I entered  with 
zest  into  the  privileges  of  my  new  citizenship  in  this 
republic  of  letters.  No  longer  was  I obliged  painfully 
to  explain  away  the  differences  in  the  Bible.  I was  now 
at  liberty  to  inquire  into  their  significance.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  great  prophetic  movement  in  Israel’s 
history  began  to  dawn  on  me,  a movement  parallelled 
in  importance  for  subsequent  generations  only  by  the 
movement  of  Greek  philosophy.  And  then  in  the  midst 
of  interesting  studies  and  pleasant  friendships,  came  the 
Great  War,  and  with  it  a new  struggle  for  me.  As  I 
look  back  upon  my  life  I am  astonished  to  realize  how 
many  wars  have  touched  it.  I was  born  the  year  in 
which  the  Civil  War  closed.  My  Father’s  family  was 
abolitionist  and  ardently  supported  the  Federal  cause. 
I was  brought  up  on  an  idealistic  view  of  that  war. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  our  family  about  its  economic 
causes.  It  was  a war  for  freedom  and  the  Union,  and 
as  such  was  consecrated  in  my  Father’s  eyes  and  mine. 
Yet  there  was  an  experience  in  my  boyhood  which  should 
have  made  me  question  more  than  I did  the  ideality  of 
any  war.  In  1883  my  Parents  and  I spent  several 
weeks  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Though  they  had 
certain  claims  to  recognition  there,  we  were  scarcely 
spoken  to  during  our  entire  stay  by  any  save  those  about 
the  hotel  who  waited  on  us.  I learned  the  reason  why 
as  I went  horse-back  riding  with  my  Father  around  the 
countryside  and  saw  the  chimneys  of  the  old  manor 
houses  rising  gaunt  and  desolate  from  their  blackened 
foundations.  They  had  been  burned,  wantonly  burned, 
by  our  own  troops  on  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea. 
Once  while  we  stood  before  a ruined  fireplace  at  the 
base  of  one  of  these  chimneys  Father  quoted  sadly 
Longfellow’s  lines 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 

Free-hearted  hospitality; 

The  great  fire  up  the  chimney  roared, 

And  strangers  feasted  at  the  board. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  we  fed  daily  on 
atrocity  stories,  that  scene  came  back  to  me,  with  the 
lesson  that  if  nations  accept  the  premise  of  war  they 

must  not  squeal  at  its  dreadful  consequences 

WAR  EXPERIENCES 

Into  my  experiences  during  the  Great  War  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  enter.  It  is  of  no  use  to  reopen  old 
wounds.  I will  only  say  this  much.  Whatever  his- 
torical sense  I had  developed  in  the  criticism  of  Bib- 
lical documents  protested  against  the  idea  that  it  was 
possible  for  us  here  and  now  quite  so  accurately  to  an- 
ticipate the  discriminations  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  as 
was  popularly  supposed  could  be  done.  My  telescope 
simply  would  not  focus  on  the  picture  of  all  the  Allied 
sheep  innocently  nestling  down  in  the  green  pastures  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Throne,  while  all  the  hunnish 
goats  were  being  herded  to  the  edge  of  the  bottomless 
pit  on  its  sinister  side.  I was,  I suppose,  put  down  as 
pro-goat,  though  I was  doing  my  best  to  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  to  avoid  a diet  either  of  grass 
or  brimstone.  1 do  not  believe  that  those  who  threw 
themselves  with  honest  convictions  into  the  war  and 
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experienced  its  exaltation  can  ever  realize  the  strain 
and  agony  of  mind  the  rest  of  us  endured  who  could 
not  follow  them.  1 well  remember  how  a good  friend 
of  mine  said  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  it  all : 
“ How  can  you  believe  you  are  in  the  right  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  wrong  ” ? W ell,  how  could  I ? I 
knew  I was  not  cut  out  to  play  the  heroic  role  of  an 
Athenasius  contra  munthnn.  I needed  to  be  at  least  six 
inches  taller  than  I am  to  do  that  successfully.  I lay 
awake  the  most  of  the  following  night,  wrestling  with 
my  friend’s  question.  Next  morning  I arose  very  jaded 
and  still  perverse.  But  the  war  compelled  me,  if  I were 
to  have  any  peace  of  mind,  to  attempt  to  justify  my 
position  to  myself,  and  this  led  me  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion than  I had  ever  done  before  to  the  social  and  polit- 
ical problems  of  the  times.  Hitherto  my  interest  had 
been  almost  exclusively  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  I 
had  always  lived  a sheltered  life.  Now  I began  to  face 
life  in  the  raw.  In  the  war  I fully  realized  for  the  first 
time  the  fearful  passions  that  can  boil  up  out  of  the 
heart  of  man,  the  savage  cruelties,  the  treacheries,  the 
lies,  the  unreason.  It  shook  me  terribly,  and  the  post- 
war developments  contributed  still  further  to  the  dissi- 
pation of  my  earlier  complacence.  I entered  on  a strug- 
gle parallel  in  some  measure  to  my  previous  theological 
struggle  and  I am  still  in  it.  I honestly  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  a study  of  current  journalism  during  the  past 
dozen  years,  that  those  who  felt  compelled  to  look  at 
the  war  with  a somewhat  critical  eye  wTere  enabled  more 
quickly  than  the  majority  to  sense  the  terrible  dangers 
of  post-war  conditions,  for  example,  the  madness  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  which  was  only  a new  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Central  Powers  under  another  form 
and  is  today  a cancerous  growth  in  the  organic  law  of 
Europe;  the  madness  of  the  Palmer  raids  in  this  coun- 
try, an  expression  of  the  most  dangerous  form  of  law- 
lessness, namely,  the  lawlessness  of  law,  a danger  still 
gnawing  at  our  civil  liberties;  the  emergence  again  of 
that  most  sinister  phenomenon  of  Kukluxism,  whose 
fever  has  abated  for  the  moment  but  whose  germs,  I 
fear,  are  in  our  blood ; the  intoxication  of  our  country 
wi  th  newly  acquired,  almost  illimitable  power,  resulting 
in  a diseased  nationalism  and  the  rapidly  expanding 
Fascist  doctrine  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  state, 
even  over  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  as  seen  most 
recently  in  the  5-4  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
deny  naturalization  to  alien  pacifists;  our  money-madness 
when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  the  richest  nation  of 
the  earth  not  only  today  but  of  all  time,  a madness  that 
has  corrupted  our  business  and  political  life  as  perhaps 
never  before  in  our  history,  witness  that  federal  admin- 
istration the  memory  of  which  we  would  like  to  for- 
get if  Marion  would  only  permit  us  to  do  so;  our  sex- 
madness  (I  borrow  the  characterization  from  Professor 
Dewey)  that  finds  its  logical  culmination  in  the  ob- 
scenely suppurating  spectacle  at  present  staged  in  the 
capital  of  one  of  our  sovereign  states;  our  current, 
crudely  formulated  sophistical  philosophy  of  ethics  which 
recently  denied  from  this  very  platform  any  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  and  triumphantly  proclaimed  the 


non-existence  of  conscience  because  it  is  not  as  tangible 
as  a chicken  gizzard ! And  what  is  the  result  of  this 
wild  debauch  during  the  past  dozen  years?  A hang- 
over of  world  dimensions,  a splitting  cosmic  katzen- 
jammer.  And  into  this  situation  it  has  devolved  upon 
me,  born  a mid-victorian,  with  my  own  secure  anchorage 
in  the  authoritarian  religion  into  which  I was  baptized 
loosened  by  the  north  winds  of  the  hard,  cold,  scientific 
spirit  to  which  I finally  had  to  yield — into  this  situation, 
I say,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  introduce  you  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1931.  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind? 
Will  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch?  I confess  I am 
baffled  by  it  all.  I cannot  provide  for  you  a thoroughly 
worked-out  pattern  according  to  which  the  tangled 
threads  of  life  may  be  woven  into  some  order.  I can 
only  stitch  on  to  what  has  already  been  sewed  together 
a few  further  concluding  patches  of  suggestion.  But 
before  I proceed  to  these  I wish  to  insert,  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  problems  just  referred  to,  the  conscription 
of  the  conscience  by  the  state.  I do  this  because  Oberlin 
is  traditionally  interested  in  this  question  and  it  is  one 
which  is  likely  to  have  increasing  public  attention  in  the 
years  to  come. 

IN  FEDERAL  COURT  ROOM 

Scene  (it  is  an  actual  one*).  A Federal  Court- 
room in  Louisiana;  Rev.  T.  F.  King,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Lake  Arthur,  La.,  is  applying  for 
naturalization. 

Judge.  What  did  you  do  during  the  World  War? 

Ans.  I served  for  three  years  in  the  British  army 
and  spent  about  fifteen  months  overseas  in  Salonika. 

Judge.  Supposing  the  United  States  engaged  in  a 
war  that  you  considered  was  wrong,  what  would  be  your 
attitude  ? 

Ans.  I would  consider  it  my  duty  to  protect  and 
defend  democracy. 

Judge.  But  supposing,  to  take  a concrete  case,  Cali- 
fornia wanted  more  territory  and  decided  to  seize  upon 
Mexico  and  everyone  was  drafted  for  some  form  of 
service,  would  you  object  or  be  loyal? 

Ans.  I do  not  believe  the  United  States  would  en- 
gage in  such  a war. 

Judge.  I do  not  want  any  conditions.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a war  of  aggression,  would  you  object? 

Ans.  In  all  probability  I would.  I would  first  have 
to  consider  my  duty  to  my  God  and  to  humanity. 

Judge.  In  other  words  you  cannot  subscribe  under 
any  and  every  condition  to  the  doctrine,  my  country 
right  or  wrong? 

Ans.  No.  (In  other  words  Mr.  King  refuses  the 
pinch  of  incense  to  Caesar.) 

Judge.  Then  you  cannot  be  admitted.  What  we 
want  are  citizens  who  are  prepared  to  say  my  country 
right  or  wrong,  but  my  country. 

This  would  seem  to  be  placing  the  acceptance  of  the 
political  philosophy  till  recently  championed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  above  that  of  James  Madison  and 
I homas  Jefferson  as  a condition  of  naturalization  in 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  by  its  recent  five  to 


•See  The  Pacifist  Bogey  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  Oct.  1930. 
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four  decision  in  the  Macintosh  case,  which  involves  the 
same  principle  as  the  King  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  put  its  imprimatur  on  the  legal 
propriety  of  this  terrible  scene.  Once  before,  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  set  its  legalism  against  the  growing  con- 
science of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  chattel  slavery. 
Today,  by  this  decision,  it  sets  its  legalism  by  a majority 
of  one  vote  against  the  growing  conscience  of  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  war.  In  1857  its  decision  was  chal- 
lenged from  an  Oberlin  platform.  Will  our  Oberlin 
Family  give  its  moral  support  to  this  decision  in  1931 
or  withold  it?  Will  it  or  will  it  not  seek  the  repeal  of 
the  Congressional  law  thus  precariously  interpreted  by 
the  court?  For  my  part  I do  not  believe  that  great 
moral  issues  were  ever  decided  by  a majority  of  one 
in  an  opinion  based  upon  a doubtful  technical  point  of 
law.  May  I also  remind  you  that  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
wrote  the  dissenting  opinion  with  which  Justices  Holmes, 
Brandeis  and  Stone  concurred. 

CONCLUDING  PATCHES 

I turn  to  my  brief  concluding  patches.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  two  assets  which  I think  are  extremely 
important  at  such  a time  as  this.  One  of  these  is  your 
splendid  physical  endowment.  Not  for  many  genera- 
tions has  graduating  youth  been  so  favored  in  this  respect 
as  you  are.  Your  country’s  prosperity  during  your 
childhood  and  adolescence  has  presented  you  with  this 
great  gift  of  abounding  health,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  undernourished  youth  of  Europe. 

Good  health  is  a great  insurance  against  morbid,  one- 
sided views  of  life,  a great  aid  to  the  clear  thinking 
which  you  will  have  to  do  if  you  would  escape  disaster. 
Your  second  asset  is,  if  I understand  you,  your  hatred 
of  bunk.  That  is  altogether  to  the  good.  The  world 
has  been  engaging,  especially  in  our  land,  in  a bull  bunk- 
market  for  sometime  past.  Deflation  is  sorely  needed. 
But  these  two  assets  by  themselves  will  not  save  you. 
They  have  their  own  dangers.  A fine  physical  endow- 
ment may  be  the  cause  of  one’s  downfall.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  senses  may  become  overmastering  and  may 
lead  youth  to  turn  its  back  upon  what  Wordsworth  so 
finely  calls  “ organic  pleasure,”  the  pleasure  that  becomes 
a part  of  one’s  growth,  that  lasts  through  life  and  prop- 
erly informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  unsoiled  joy.  And 
again,  the  hatred  of  bunk  may  easily  turn  to  cynicism, 
a very  shrivelled  and  juiceless  imitation  of  the  sweet 
fruit  of  sincerity.  Cynicism  too  easily  becomes  a pose 
and  thus  lapses  into  bunk  again,  or  solidifies  into  a 
hard-boiled  view  of  life  that  will  rob  it  of  all  its  finer 
possibilities.  No,  something  else  in  addition  to  robust 
health  and  a high-spirited  hatred  of  insincerity  is  neces- 
sary in  the  face  of  the  problems  and  confusions  of  the 
present.  And  here  I come  back  to  my  father  again. 
You  may  have  noticed  my  frequent  references  to  him. 
These  were  purposed.  He  turned  away  when  a young 
man  from  what  I have  always  understood  were  brilliant 
prospects.  He  did  so  out  of  a sense  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion to  his  Father.  The  result  was  a life  of  compara- 
tive obscurity,  though  he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 


him.  But  never  in  his  life  did  he  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  such  an  audience  as  this.  I cannot  begin  to 
tell  the  debt  of  gratitude  I owe  him,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  a peculiar  satisfaction  for  me  to  feel  that  he 
is  joined  with  me  in  speaking  to  you  this  day.  And  now 
to  the  point  I have  been  aiming  at.  When  I was  look- 
ing over  my  father’s  papers  and  sermons  after  his  death 
I found  certain  verses  quoted  from  Matthew  Arnold  (an 
“ Eminent  Victorian,”  by  the  way)  with  which  I should 
have  been  familiar  but  was  not.  I looked  up  the  pas- 
sage and  found  that  it  was  taken  from  Obermann  once 
more.  The  verses  in  a somewhat  expanded  context  are 
these : 

In  his  cool  hall  with  haggard  eyes 
The  noble  Roman  lay, 

He  drove  abroad  in  furious  guise 
Along  the  Appian  way. 

He  made  a feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast, 

And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers — 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  passed 
The  impracticable  hours. 

The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world, 

The  Roman  tempest  swell’d  and  swell’d, 

And  on  her  head  was  hurled. 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient  deep  disdain, 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

So  well  she  mused,  a morning  broke 
Across  her  spirit  grey, 

A conquering,  new-born  joy  awoke, 

And  filled  her  life  with  day. 

“Poor  world,”  she  cried,  “so  deep  accurst, 

That  runn’st  from  pole  to  pole, 

To  seek  a draught  to  slake  thy  thirst, 

Go,  seek  it  in  thy  soul  1” 

Go  seek  it  in  thy  soul.  That  was  the  message  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  Roman  world  when,  rich, 
luxurious,  and  materialized,  it  was  plunging  into  ruin. 
That  is  the  message  which  comes  to  us  today  who  are 
richer,  more  luxurious,  and  possibly  equally  material- 
ized. Reforms  are  necessary,  tragically  necessary,  but 
reforms  alone  cannot  save  us.  After  all  they  deal  with 
the  externals  of  life  and  cannot  rise  permanently  above 
the  level  of  our  inner  lives  and  ideals.  When  the  in- 
dividual citizen  is  living  in  his  own  soul  a distraught 
and  disorganized  life,  as  is  so  largely  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  we  cannot  expect  any  ordered  or  unified 
collective  life.  What  not  only  you  of  the  graduating 
class  but  all  of  us  need  as  we  face  this  distracted  age 
is  to  save  our  souls,  recover  our  inner  life.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  self-discipline  is  more  necessary  than  self- 
expression,  the  grace  of  renunciation  than  the  tact 
of  acquisitiveness,  the  insight  of  “selective  consumption” 
than  the  crude  power  of  mass  production.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  two  religions  which  have  exerted  the  great- 
est and  most  lasting  impression  upon  the  lives  and  imag- 
inations of  men,  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  have  em- 
phasized at  least  the  first  two  of  these  qualities.  Possi- 
bly that  is  not  accidental ; possibly  that  is  a hint  of  what 
human  nature  really  needs — a challenge  to  its  moral  and 
spiritual  heroism. 


Campus  Personalities 


| JT'*  7~>  prepared  for  Oberlin  at  Elgin  Academy, 

X^hClTlCS  King  JD dxxy  Elgin,  Illinois.  He  entered  Oberlin 

College  in  18S3,  remaining  through  his  sophomore  year.  In  /8SS  he  returned  to 
Oberlin  to  take  up  study  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1891.  Retained  as  a member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Conservatory , he  spent 
the  years  1892  to  1894  in  study  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  a permanent  position  as 
Instructor  in  Piano,  1S94 • Professor  of  Piano,  1906.  In  the  meantime  he  had  com- 
pleted his  interrupted  college  course,  receiving  his  A.H.  in  1899. 


With  his  retirement  at  the  close  of  this  current  school  year,  Mr.  Barry  completes 
forty  years  of  vital  connection  with  the  Conservatory , and  Oberlin  loses  from  active 
service  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  faithful  teachers,  and  a peculiarly  attractive  per- 
sonality. 


Modest  to  a degree,  Mr.  Barry  is  one  of  those  to  whom  anything  in  any  way 
savoring  of  self  advertisement  is  indescribably  abhorrent.  Discerning  and  sincere  in 
his  judgments ; unusually  appreciative  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  whether  it  be  in  the 
out  of i doors,  or  in  Italian  poetry,  or  on  canvas,  or  in  his  own  particular  field  of 
music;  possessed  of  a rich  capacity  for  friendship,  and  a personal  generosity  in 
which  his  right  hand  is  at  all  times  delightfully  oblivious  of  what  his1  left  hand  is 
doing,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  retirement  of  such  a one,  the  intangible  loss  is 
even  greater  than  the  tangible ; and  that  our  hold,  as  an  institution,  on  all  that  is 
true  and  genuine  in  art  and  life  is  by  just  so  much  distinctly  lessened  by  his  going. 


t/  *7  y ♦ | 7 A.B.,  A.M.,  not  an  advertiser, 

Kirke  Lionel  Lowclevy y not  even  a publicist,  singular ly  in- 
different to  honors  and  degrees.  A non-sectarian  layman  who  respected  and  served 
the  life  of  a close-communion  Baptist  church;  a much-occupied  man  whom  all  little 
children  love. 


The  neighbor  who  reports  the  first  meadow-lark , and  notes  the  best  in  your 
garden;  a man  of  old  friendships  and  of  new. 

A student  for  the  love  of  it  — at  the  Sorbonnc,  in  this  country  and  in  Canada, 
unfailing  in  his  own  study  and  among  his  own  books.  A teacher  for  the  love  of  it, 
with  delicate  insight  unruffled  by  thrills  and  sensations , a leader  of  his  pupils  into 
the  higher  academic  life  of  freedom  and  of  peace. 

A lover  of  France  — her  art,  her  history,  her  language,  her  literature,  her  gay 
courage  — a man  with  two  countries  and  loyal  to  both. 

A gentle,  sensitive  and  humorous  man  amid  the  horrors  and  perils  of  the  war- 
front — for  love  of  France.  A home-loving  man,  staying  to  serve  as  American  dean 
in  the  University  of  Toulouse  — for  love  of  American  boys. 

His  collections  are  roses,  European  photographs,  phonographic  records  of  the 
world's  best  music,  and  a notable  library  of  French  literature. 

His  distinction  is  to  be  himself. 


Herbert  Alclen  Vcmtr  rh'D"  DD' son  of  student 

AACI17CM.  rUUL/l  I UlllZf  at  Marburg  and  Berlin,  with  a 

double  doctorate  from  Boston,  is  a progressive  t/ieologican  and  an  outstanding  per- 
sonalist  in  philosophy.  He  is  nationally  known,  through  his  incisivee  and  con- 
structive books,  as  a stalwart  challenger  of  mechanism. 

Always  a welcome  preacher  in  Oberlin  and  many  other  colleges,  Dr.  Youtz 
held  brief  pastorates  in  Nevo  England  prior  to  his  teaching  apprenticeship  at  Chicago. 
Preceding  his  Oberlin  professorship  he  taught  philosophy  of  religion  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  Auburn  Seminary.  His  vigorous  thinking  and  vital  teaching  have 
always  stimulated  his  theological  classes  to  think  independently,  while  his  high- 
minded  character  has  interpreted  the  noble  ideals  for  which  he  has  always  stood. 

Professor  Youtz  is  our  Oberlin  poet  as  well  as  philosopher,  with  a genuine 
lyrical  gift.  The  Oberlin  campus  knows  him  as  a gentle  man  of  quiet  dignity  and 
somewhat  of  reserve.  His  occasional  poems  reveal  him  as  a knightly  personality  of 
rarely  beautiful  insights  and  appreciations.  His  automatic  retirement  a year  hence 
will  be  a distinct  loss  to  the  scholarly  and  ideal  life  of  the  College.  Last  month  his 
alma  mater,  Boston  University,  broke  its  custom  of  no  honorary  degrees  by  granting 
him  the  Doctorate  in  Divinity. 
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Oberlin  Takes  Big  Six 


For  the  third  successive  year  Oberlin 
walked  off  with  the  Big  Six  track  meet 
May  30.  As  usual,  though,  the  news- 
papers had  it  doped  out  in  advance  that 
Oberlin  would  “also  run.”  Case  and 
Muskingum  were  slated  for  the  first  two 
places,  but  actually  tied  for  second. 

With  two  of  her  sure  point  gainers  un- 
able to  start  because  of  injuries,  it  did 
look  a little  uncertain  for  Coach  Dan  Kin- 
sey’s boys.  The  shot  put  and  discuss 
throw,  first  events  of  the  afternoon, 
brought  us  no  points,  the  javelin  only 
fourth  place  (by  Hubbard),  and  the 
broad  jump  nothing.  In  the  high  jump 
Gaige  tied  for  second,  but  in  the  one 
remaining  field  event  the  Yoeman  rep- 
resentative, Spangler,  showed  his  stuff 
and  shared  with  Allen  of  Mount  Union  a 
new  pole  vault  record  of  12  ft.  7 9-16  in. 
Spangler,  a sophomore  from  Bryan,  Ohio, 
will  unquestionably  better  that  record  be- 
fore he  takes  his  degree  from  Oberlin. 

In  the  high  jump  another  Big  Six  rec- 
ord was  topped  when  Barth  of  Case  went 
over  the  bar  at  6 ft.  3 9-16  in.  The  old 
record  was  made  by  Byrns  of  Case  in 
1926  at  6 ft.  1 5-16  in. 

Captain  Jack  Service  in  the  final  meet 
of  his  college  career  took  first  in  the  mile 
and  second  in  the  half-mile,  and  then 
essayed  to  run  the  two-mile,  but  was  not 
quite  equal  to  three  distance  races  in  an 
hour’s  time.  As  remarked  by  one  of  the 
visiting  coaches,  there  probably  has  never 
been  a prettier  long  distance  runner  in  a 
Big  Six  meet  than  Jack  Service.  In  ad- 
dition he  has  been  a popular  and  ad- 
mired captain.  Ray  Gladieux  in  third  place 
in  the  mile  added  points  for  Oberlin. 

The  two-mile  went  to  Bill  Ashe,  who 
has  shared  honors  with  Captain  Service 
in  previous  meets.  He  took  the  lead  from 
the  beginning  and  gradually  extended  it 
during  the  eight  laps  so  that  no  one  was 


able  to  overtake  him  in  a finish  sprint. 
Time:  10  minutes,  8.2  seconds. 

Johnson  as  usual  sped  down  the 
straightaway  for  a Yeoman  first  in  the 
220  yard  dash  and  a second  in  the  100 
yard  dash.  Hall  took  fourth  for  Oberlin 
in  the  hundred. 

Gaige  was  Oberlin’s  largest  point  win- 
ner, placing  first  in  the  120-yard  high 
hurdles,  second  in  the  220,  and  tying  for 
second  in  the  high  jump. 

Oberlin  placed  only  fifth  in  the  relay, 
due  partly  to  poor  passing  of  the  wand 
and  to  the  absence  of  Jonas  Holland, 
star  quarter  who  pulled  a tendon  and 
was  unable  to  run.  Wooster  in  tradition- 
al style  took  the  event. 

In  the  final  reckoning  Oberlin  totalled 
4 6V2  points,  Case  38,  Muskingum  38, 
Wooster  32 V>,  Mount  Union  13%,  West- 
ern Reserve  13,  Ohio  Northern  11,  Akron 
11,  Heidelberg  10,  Capital  3,  and  Bald- 
win-Wallace  1V2. 

AKRON  AND  MT.  UNION  SUCCUMB 

Oberlin  in  easier  fashion  took  the  tri- 
angular meet  with  Mt.  Union  and  Akron 
at  Akron  on  May  23  by  a score  of  88, 
while  the  Mounts  were  annexing  42  and 
the  Zippers  29.  Seven  firsts,  ten  seconds, 
seven  thirds,  and  two  ties  for  thirds,  and 
two  fourths  were  credited  to  Oberlin. 

In  the  mile  Service,  Gladieux,  and 
Ashe  took  the  first  three  places  for  the 
Crimson  and  Gold,  and  Maxwell,  Harris, 
and  Phillips  did  the  same  in  the  440- 
vard  dash.  Gaige  and  Johnson  were 
high  point  men. 

BASEBALL 

Coach  Throner  added  to  the  string  of 
victories  the  Akron  and  Denison  games 
by  scores  of  8-7  and  12-3.  At  the  Rub- 
ber City  Biel  pitched  a good  game,  allow- 
ing but  ten  hits.  Akron  started  scoring 
in  the  second  inning,  but  was  overtaken 


in  the  fourth  when  Meinhold  knocked  a 
two-bagger  with  the  bases  full.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  three  different  pitchers,  Ak- 
ron was  unable  to  regain  the  lead. 

The  game  with  Denison  was  a riot. 
Replete  with  laughable  errors  the  Crim- 
son and  Gold  players  romped  through 
to  a victory. 

The  tables  were  turned,  though,  when 
Oberlin  met  Wooster  in  games  on  two 
successive  days  at  Commencement  time. 
The  first  game,  played  at  Wooster,  re- 
sulted in  a shut-out  for  Oberlin,  while  the 
Presbyterians  were  making  11  runs.  The 
return  game  at  Oberlin  was  also  easy  for 
Wooster,  at  9-2. 

TENNIS 

After  five  successive  wins,  the  tennis 
team  dropped  a match  to  Case  2-4.  The 
Yeomen  lost  all  four  singles,  but  captured 
the  doubles,  Reischauer  and  Lindsay, 
Mark  and  Koch  being  the  winning  com- 
binations. 

At  New  Concord,  however,  the  netsters 
regained  their  stride  and  set  Muskingum 
back  5-2.  Captain  Reischauer  was  un- 
able to  participate,  but  his  mates,  Mark, 
Lindsay,  Koch,  and  Ward,  each  won  their 
singles,  while  Bonnell  in  his  first  varsity 
match  lost.  Mark  and  Koch  trounced 
their  opponents,  but  Lindsay  and  Ward 
had  to  play  to  the  third  set. 

A return  match  at  Oberlin  brought  lit- 
tle satisfaction  to  Muskingum,  as  they 
won  only  one  doubles  and  that  against 
Oberlin’s  subs. 

The  season  ended  with  the  State  meet 
at  Gambier,  Reischauer  for  Oberlin  be- 
ing runner-up  in  the  singles,  and  Reis- 
chauer and  Lindsay  tying  for  first  in  the 
doubles. 

GOLF 

A second  golf  round  with  Mt.  Union 
resulted  in  another  victory  for  Oberlin, 
this  time  by  a 11-5  score.  Wooster,  how- 
ever, turned  the  tables  in  our  second  con- 
test with  them,  taking  it  by  a 12-4  score. 


Class  of  1931 
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The  W.  A,  A,  in  1930-31 

BY  KATHERINE  McCULLOUGH,  ’32 


This  year,  led  by  Jean  Ball,  *31,  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association  not  only 
carried  out  its  usual  sports  program  but 
accomplished  other  things  worthy  of  note. 

The  various  sports  claimed  their  sea- 
sonal crowds  of  enthusiasts.  In  the  fall, 
of  course,  hockey  interested  the  largest 
number,  though  many  came  out  for  ten- 
nis and  archery,  and  some  for  soccer. 
During  the  winter  season  some  enjoyed 
natural  dancing  and  tumbling,  but  by  far 
the  largest  crowd  engaged  in  basketball. 
In  addition  to  the  class  teams,  which 
were  as  popular  as  ever,  the  various  dor- 
mitories, large  and  small,  also  turned  out 
energetic  groups-  About  fifteen  teams 
participated  in  the  lively  house  basket- 
ball tournament,  crowding  the  gym  until 
late  each  evening.  The  Vatican  was  the 
winner.  The  Yale-Princeton  game,  as 
always,  furnished  a glorious  climax  to 
the  season.  Next,  after  a short  but  suc- 
cessful volley  ball  season,  came  the  spring 
sports  with  baseball  leading,  but  tennis, 
archery,  and  swimming  also  popular. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  season  the  W. 
A.  A.  began  the  trial  of  a new  point 
system,  which  brings  several  interesting 
changes.  First  it  endeavors  to  equalize 
the  standing  of  the  former  major  and 
minor  sports.  Fifty  points  towards  an 
O.  C.  are  given  for  regular  attendance  at 
practices  and  a position  on  first  class 
teams  in  such  sports  as  hockey,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball.  Attendance  and  a 
position  on  a second  team  now  gives 
thirty-five  points-  In  archery  and  ten- 
nis thirty-five  points  are  earned  by  reg- 
ular attendance  and  participation  in 
tournaments.  Points  are  no  longer  given 
for  hiking.  The  second  change  is  the 
elminiation  of  points  for  positions  on  all- 
star  teams  and  the  third  one  is  that  the 
number  of  points  required  for  member- 
ship in  the  O.  C.  Club  is  now  five  hun- 
dred. These  changes  have  brought  sev- 
eral desired  results:  they  have  made  pos- 
sible a larger  O.  C.  Club;  they  have 
encouraged  players  who  are  not  in  the 
all-star  class;  and  in  general  they  are 
working  toward  sports  for  the  many 
rather  than  for  a select  few. 

For  swimming  this  was  indeed  the 
glorious  year.  To  be  transported  from 
the  dark  little  Elyria  “Y”  pool,  where  to 
swim  meant  to  miss  lunch,  to  the  beauti- 
ful new  Crane  Pool,  where  swimming  is 
pure  joy,  almost  took  away  the  breath 
of  the  W.  A.  A.  swimmers.  But  they 
have  stood  it  well  and  their  number  has 
grown  amazingly. 

I he  Crane  building  also  becomes  suc- 
cessor to  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  little 
house  on  Lorain  street  known  as  Galpin 
Field  House.  This  is  now  to  be  given 
up  and  the  games  room  in  the  Crane 
building  used  as  a center  for  W.  A.  A. 
affairs. 

As  a fitting  end  for  this  fine  year  the 


W.  A.  A.  presented  on  May  21  a pag- 
eant, “Alice  in  Wonderland.”  The  whole 
affair  was  planned,  written,  coached,  and 
directed  entirely  by  the  students  under  the 
leadership  of  Alberta  Wilson,  ’31.  Every 
detail,  including  clever  costumes  for  a 
very  large  cast,  was  skillfully  carried  out 
by  organized  student  committees.  It  was 
given  on  Galpin  Field,  which  furnished 
a lovely  setting  for  the  beautiful  pageant. 

With  such  a glorious  year  behind  it 
the  W.  A.  A.  looks  forward  with  enthu- 
siasm to  1931-32  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Alice  Roosa,  ’32,  the  new 
president. 


Faculty 


Professor  C.  W.  Savage  will  this  sum- 
mer supervise  the  physical  education  study 
tour  in  Europe  of  the  Pocono  study  tours, 
which  offers  directed  study,  recreations 
and  travel  for  three  months  in  some  of 
the  more  important  countries  of  Europe. 

A ten-page  article  by  Professor  R.  P. 
Jameson  entitled  “The  Spirit  and  Method 
of  French  Training  in  Literature”  has 
been  published  in  the  College  Edition  of 
the  English  Journal. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  delivered 
the  commencement  address  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  the  Elyria  Memorial  hos- 
pital June  4. 

Professor  Maurice  Kessler  took  part  in 
the  WTAM,  Cleveland,  program  June  14, 
playing  on  some  of  the  old  instruments 
which  he  has  collected.  Mr.  Kessler  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  violin  at  the  national 
contest  held  in  Cleveland  in  May. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Buckler  has 
sailed  for  England,  where  he  will  spend 
part  of  his  sabbatical  year.  He  plans  to 
return  to  Oberlin  in  February. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Youtz,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy of  religion  and  Christian  ethics, 
was  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  from  Boston  University 
June  15.  Dr.  Youtz  is  a graduate  of 
Boston  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
sacred  theology  and  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy. 

Professor  F.  Easton  Carr,  head  of  the 
astronomy  department,  will  spend  his 
sabbatical  year  at  Mt.  Wilson  Observa- 
tory in  California. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  attended  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  held 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  late  last  month. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  of  the  School  of 
I heology  attended  a Congregational  con- 
ference in  King’s  Mountain,  N.  C.,  im- 
mediately after  Commencement,  and  the 
National  Council  meeting  in  Seattle 
Wash. 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington  was  the 
official  representative  of  Oberlin  College 


June  14  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Northfield  schools,  Mount  Hermon,  Mass., 
of  which  Professor  Budington  is  a grad- 
uate. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  college  physician, 
represented  Oberlin  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Lakeside  hospital  in  Cleveland 
June  17. 

Mrs.  Hazel  B.  King,  curator  of  the 
Art  Museum,  attended  the  three-day 
session  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Art  early  in  June  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Eastern  district  convention 
of  the  American  Physical  Education  As- 
sociation held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  first 
week  in  May,  Oberlin’s  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Education,  Dr.  Delphine 
Hanna,  was  awarded  the  Diploma  of 
Fellow  in  Physical  Education.  Among 
the  twelve  other  people  thus  honored  at 
the  Trenton  convention  was  Dr.  Thomas 
1).  Wood  of  Columbia,  a graduate  of 
Oberlin,  class  of  1888.  Dr.  Hanna  was 
the  only  woman  to  receive  the  award  at 
this  time.  This  is  the  same  honor  which 
was  conferred  upon  Professor  C-  W.  Sav- 
age and  Dr.  G.  E.  Moulton  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Education  Association  held  in  De- 
troit in  April. 

Mr.  George  E.  Wain,  Jr.,  instructor  in 
the  wind  instrument  department,  is  teach- 
ing at  Northwestern  School  of  Music, 
Evanston,  III.,  this  summer. 

Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack  spoke  before 
the  student  body  of  Hillsdale  College, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  May  21  on  “Oxford,” 
and  before  the  faculty  and  Scholastic  So- 
ciety on  “Humanism.” 

Considerable  furor  has  been  aroused  in 
educational  circles  bv  the  dismissal  of 
Professor  Herbert  A.  Miller  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  Ohio  State  University.  Professor 
Miller  was  professor  of  sociology  in  Ober- 
lin from  1914  to  1924. 

The  Musical  Times  (London,  England) 
for  May  contains  an  article  by  Professor 
K.  W.  Gehrkens  entitled  “Music  in  the 
American  Public  Schools.”  This  article 
was  written  especially  for  the  information 
of  members  of  the  Anglo-American  Music 
Conference  and  reprints  are  being  made 
for  the  use  of  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion at  the  conference  in  Lausanne  next 
summer. 


Prayers  by  Dr.  Bosworth 


"1  lie  alumni  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Rugh  of  New  York 
is  editing  a little  volume  of  the  class- 
room prayers  of  Dean  Edward  Increase 
Bosworth.  These  prayers  were  recorded 
verbatim  some  years  ago  and  will  be 
published  in  the  summer  or  early  fall. 
There  is  doubtless  a large  circle  of  friends 
of  Dean  Bosworth  who  will  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
possess  this  very  unusual  volume.  The 
alumni  will  be  informed  when  the  book 
is  available  for  purchase. 
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Alumni  for  Peace 


With  “Peace”  for  the  dominant  note  of 
the  Alumni  Association  meeting  held  Mon- 
day, June  15,  Mr. Tracy  Strong,  ’08,  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  afternoon,  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  on  “Internation- 
al Relations.”  As  executive  secretary  in 
boys’  work  with  the  World’s  Alliance  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  located  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  Strong  was  able  to  bring  to  his 
attentive  listeners  word  of  the  relations 
between  the  various  European  countries 
with  special  regard  to  peace. 

The  roll  call  of  reunion  classes  bore 
for  the  most  part  directly  on  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.  The  Class  of  ’81  rose  with  an  at- 
tendance of  9 out  of  19  living  members 
present  while  the  audience  cheered.  Dr. 
Ben  H.  Burtt,  representing  ’86,  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  have 
come  to  place  comfort  above  all  else; 
and  Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick  ’91, 
pointed  out  that  America  must  study  her 
own  problems  more  painstakingly  in  order 
to  solve  them  and  to  make  for  prolonged 
peace.  The  Class  of  ’96  in  the  person  of 
E.  V.  Grabill  wished  “All  glory  to  the 
peace  movement.” 

Peace  is  the  greatest  thing  we  can 
identify  ourselves  with,  according  to  Ed. 
W.  Brouse,  ’91,  and  in  doing  so,  Aaron 
L.  Mercer,  ’11,  believed  that  the  confer- 
ence table  is  the  only  possible  solution, 
while  Bob  Bartlett,  ’21,  asserted  most  em- 
phatically that  we  need  not  cold  deliber- 


ation, but  moral  passion  to  abolish  war. 
However  the  representatives  disputed  the 
means,  they  were  nevertheless  most 

earnest  in  their  desire  for  peace.  Presi- 
dent Van  Cleef  urged  each  alumnus  to 
carry  the  message  and  idea  of  peace  into 
his  own  community  and  work  earnestly 
toward  that  goal. 

The  following  Councilors-at-large  were 
elected  for  a term  of  two  years:  Ralph 
Burrows,  ’09,  Mrs.  Marie  Green  Ed- 
wards,, '04,  Grover  Hull,  ’08,  Eliza- 
beth Magee,  ’11,  and  Clare  Vrooman,  ’15. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Strong  said  in  part: 

“I  believe  with  Gilbert  Murray  that 
‘The  end  of  every  war  is  unjust,  and 
must  be  unjust,  and  that  the  end  of  every 
war  made  to  correct  that  unjustice  will 
be  equally  unjust.  Mankind  can  never 
get  justice  out  of  war,  and  so  every  war 
leaves  behind  it  the  seeds  of  another.’ 

“Though  you  will  believe  me  pessi- 
mistic, in  Geneva  I am  looked  upon  as 
optimistic  in  this  matter  of  peace.  Why 
is  it  that  on  one  hand  the  nations  have 
been  signing  covenants,  pacts,  peace 
treaties,  and  on  the  other  signing  orders 
for  greater  armies,  greater  navies? 

"Among  the  dangers  of  peace  we  run 
the  risk  of  building  a Utopia  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  when  idealism  is 
held  up  to  exclude  the  realism  of  life  and 
acts  as  an  opiate.  Then  justice  is  over- 
looked and  peace  becomes  separated  from 


other  factors  of  ife.  And  peace  appears 
such  a complex  matter  that  it  is  consid- 
ered only  the  work  of  experts;  it  loses 
the  passion  and  devotion  which  are  es- 
sential. 

“Nationalism  is  a real  threat  to  peace- 
Boys  are  raised  to  believe  that  those  out- 
side their  borders  are  hostile,  and  must 
therefore  stick  together.  The  attempted 
Americanization  of  Europe  is  lamentable. 
We  can’t  understand  that  with  the  vary- 
ing backgrounds  and  temperaments  of 
the  people  of  each  nation  they  must  each 
be  different,  and  don’t  want  to  be  like 
the  United  States,  and  can’t  be. 

“Definite  constructive  suggestions  are 
constantly  being  sought.  We  cannot 
drift  into  peace  or  wish  for  world  peace; 
it  is  a long,  difficult  road.  We  will 
meet  ideas  that  clash,  but  there  will  also 
be  many  things  in  common.  And  the 
road  will  be  ever  changing.  After  the 
war  we  overthrew  everything  that  held 
us  down,  confined  us;  then  turned  around 
and  have  ever  since  been  looking  for 
what  we  lost  then.  We  must  face  facts 
as  objectively  as  possible  and  not  seek  to 
blame  others  when  the  blame  is  due  us. 

“The  cause  of  peace  is  in  the  hands  of 
Christian  nations,  for  which  we  may  re- 
joice, for  spiritual  causes  in  common  be- 
tween nations  are  the  strongest  bond. 

“Oberlin  has  always  championed  great 
issues:  the  suffrage  of  women — but  women 
are  only  half  of  mankind;  abolition  of 
slavey — but  Negroes,  too,  are  only  a part 
of  mankind;  but  peace  is  the  cause  of  all 
mankind  and  worthy  of  being  a cause  of 
Oberlin  in  the  light  of  years  gone  by.” 


Dedicate  Crane  Pool 

Miss  Mabel  Lee,  professor  of  physical 
education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  national  president  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  association,  gave  the 
brief  dedicatory  address  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Crane  swimming  pool 
June  15.  Miss  Lee,  the  first  woman  to 
he  president  of  the  association,  made  an 
eloquent  plea  for  athletic  education  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a complete  education 
rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  “Many 
colleges,”  she  declared,  “provide  a gen- 
eral education  for  all  their  students,  but 
limit  physical  education  to  those  who  are 
already  physically  fit.  . . . Every  stu- 
dent on  every  campus  needs  to  train  her 
body  as  well  as  her  mind.” 

Characterizing  as  “sports  hysteria”  the 
glorification  of  outstanding  athletes  and 
athletic  spectacles  and  calling  the  pro- 
moters of  these  events  “promoters  of 
sports  insanity,”  Miss  Lee  said,  “Can  not 
we  college  people  point  the  way  to  sanity 
in  sports?  Shall  we  not  choose  that  our 
college  buildings  be  dedicated  to  the  en- 
joyment and  physical  benefit  of  the  whole 
student  body  rather  than  the  few?” 
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“As  You  Like  It” 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
June  12  and  13*  the  Oberlin  Dramatic 
Association  presented  “As  You  Like  It” 
before  Commencement  audiences  at  Gal- 
pin  Field. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Dramatic 
Association  has  chosen  Shakespearian 
comedy  for  its  Commencement  offering, 
presenting  successively  the  three  romantic 
comedies,  “Twelfth  Night,”  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  and  “As  You  Like  It.” 
Each  year  the  association  has  made  it 
very  evident  to  those  who  follow  campus 
dramatics  that  the  association  can  do 
Shakespearian  comedy  in  a much  finer 
manner  than  anything  they  attempt  dur- 
ing the  college  year;  and  it  has  shown 
most  delightfully  that  Shakespeare’s  com- 
edy still  lives  and  works  its  Arcadian 
spell  when  presented  with  the  zest  and 
enthusiasm  and  sparkle  that  gives  it  life. 

The  productions  of  “Midsummer 
Night's  Dream”  and  “As  You  Like  It”  in 
the  natural  settings  of  Metcalf  Grounds 
and  Galpin  Field  respectively,  with  their 
backdrop  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  stage 
of  greensward ; the  accompaniment  of 
Elizabethan  madrigals  and  glees  played 
by  a Conservatory  string  quartet,  and  the 
lovely  singing  of  the  Shakespearian  lyr- 
ics; the  competent  and  sympathetic  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  McLaughlin;  and  the  individ- 
ual characterization  by  the  casts — all  have 
conjoined  to  re-create  for  jaded  audiences 
an  hour  of  illusive  charm  and  gayety,  of 
delight  in  a world  and  life  otherworldly 
and  fanciful,  perhaps,  but  more  real  and 
glowing  to  lovers  of  Shakespeare’s  com- 
edy than  the  more  brilliant  modern  com- 
edies of  manners  with  only  a note  of 
smartness  to  lend  them  temporary  interest. 
This  otherworldliness  is  the  spirit  and 
truth  of  Shakespeare’s  comedy;  to  re- 
create it  successfully  is  like  the  bead  on 
old  wine.  And  on  these  two  evenings 
there  were 

beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

Mr.  Richard  Malone  as  Jacques  pre- 
sented an  unusual  but  a consistent  and 
vivid  portrayal  of  the  melancholy  philos- 
opher of  Arden.  Miss  Helen  Ward  in 
the  lead  was  a better  Ganymede  than  a 
Rosalind  and  seemed  to  warm  to  her  part 
as  the  play  advanced  until,  in  Acts  IV 
and  V’,  she  was  most  convincing,  display- 
ing unusual  vigour  and  fire  in  quick  re- 
partee. Miss  Jane  Eberlein  was  a very 
winsome  Celia  and  made  a pleasing  con- 
trast to  Ganymede.  Mr.  Arthur  Cotton 
as  Orlando  was  not  only  a very  rough 
wrestler,  but  a most  languishing  gallant. 
Two  of  the  minor  roles,  those  of  Touch- 
stone and  Amiens,  were  acted  with  an 
understanding  rare  in  amateur  theatricals. 
Mr.  Stanley  Prior  as  Touchstone  was  a 
fine  tumbling  jester,  and  Miss  Betty  Long 
as  Phebe  was  pert  and  sweet.  Mr.  Jack 


Toms  sang  pleasingly  the  several  lyrics 
in  the  role  of  Amiens. 

After  this  fine  trilogy,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  McLaughlin  will 
continue  to  give  a Shakespearian  “re- 
vival” at  each  Commencement.  And  we’re 
still  hoping  for  “The  Tempest.” 


Illumination  Night 


Throngs  of  out-of-town  guests  enjoyed 
the  revelry  of  alumni  and  students  on 
Illumination  Night,  Monday,  June  15. 
Thirty-five  hundred  lanterns  strung  on 
twenty-five  miles  of  rope  made  the  campus 
and  adjoining  streets  a veritable  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  of  color. 

First  prize  in  the  parade  went  to  ’06, 
who  celebrated  their  silver  (quarter)  an- 
niversary in  the  martial  attire  of  helmet 
and  armor  in  silver  and  black.  Legions 
of  ’06  in  such  mediaeval  accoutrement 
were  led  by  standard  bearers  holding 
staffs  with  various  symbols  set  thereon. 
Following  the  legions  of  ’06  was  a great 
float  drawn  by  silver  w'arriors,  and  upon 
the  float,  set  off  by  a huge  silver  quarter, 
was  poised  the  Miss  Liberty  of  a two-bit 
piece,  having  stepped  from  her  quarter 
into  radiant  life.  She  was  Miss  Phylis 
Thompson,  daughter  of  Emmett  Thomp- 
son, ’06. 

Second  place  was  captured  by  the  Class 
of  ’21,  who  invested  the  idea  of  the  Ober- 
lin Peace  Society  with  life  and  color. 
Members  of  the  class  were  gaily  attired 
in  the  costumes  of  all  countries,  and  the 
plea  for  world  peace  was  concluded  with 
a float  filled  with  the  small  sons  and 
daughters  of  ’21. 

The  Class  of  1911  rode  into  third  place 
on  bicycles.  It  is  a question  whether  it 
was  the  idea  portrayed — the  development 
of  the  bicycle  from  the  old-fashioned 
high-wheeler  and  tandem  to  the  smallest 
tricycles  used  by  the  children  of  ’11 — or 
the  feat  of  riding  bicycles  at  their  twen- 
tieth reunion,  that  merited  the  aw-ard. 

Honorable  mention  went  to  the  Class 
of  ’oi  — “Still  Naughty-Oners”  — who 
availed  itself  of  the  new  women’s  smoking 
rule.  Every  masculine  “naughty-oner” 
sported  a T.  D.,  but  every  smoker  was 
carefully  guarded  by  two  females  of  ’01 
shouldering  a fire  extinguisher.  The 
Highland  Bagpipers  furnished  marching 
music. 

The  Class  of  1891  with  the  boast  of 
“’91  Still  Takes  the  Cake”  had  a large 
birthday  cake  electrically  lighted  on  its 
float.  ’26  carried  out  the  design  of  its 
class  banner  in  patches,  and  showed  how 
it  is  “Patching  up  the  world  with  ’26-ers.” 
And  the  Class  of  ’30,  conscious  of  the  ob- 
viousness of  its  puerility  in  matters  world- 
ly, dubbed  themselves  the  “Young 
Squirts,”  and  carried  several  feet  of  fire 
hose. 


Win  Golf  Trophies 

The  grounds  of  the  Oberlin  Golf  club 
on  Saturday,  June  13,  had  some  40  alum- 
ni and  faculty  members  vying  with  one 
another  for  cups  and  balls  to  be  awarded 
to  the  most  skillful.  Final  scores  proved 
them  to  be  Professor  Frederick  J.  Leh- 
mann, Professor  Edward  A.  Miller,  ’89, 
and  J.  H.  Bellows,  ’81. 

Mr.  Bellows,  of  the  fiftieth  annivers- 
ary class,  had  the  lowest  score  of  any 
visitor  who  had  been  out  of  college  25 
years  or  more,  and  thereby  won  the  in- 
dividual senior  trophy  cup.  His  name 
will  also  be  inscribed  on  the  permanent 
senior  trophy  cup.  Both  cups  are  the 
gift  of  Joe  Meriam,  ’95-00  of  Cleveland. 

Professor  Lehmann  was  low  medalist, 
receiving  a set  of  matched  clubs  given 
by  Aaron  L.  Mercer,  ’11.  He  also  has 
first  claim  on  the  President’s  cup  offered 
by  President  E.  H.  Wilkins  to  the  man 
who  shall  be  low  medalist  any  two  years. 
This  is  the  first  year  the  cup  has  been 
offered. 

As  runner-up  low  medalist  Professor 
Miller  received  six  balls.  A1  Wheeler, 
’22,  received  ten  balls  for  most  pars  (11) 
and  an  eagle.  Other  winners  were  Ted 
Harvey,  ’io,  for  most  birdies  (2),  re- 
ceiving five  balls;  John  Von  Blum,  ’26, 
lowest  number  of  puts  (32),  three  balls; 
Claud  O.  Funk,  ex-’o6,  highest  medal 
score,  two  balls;  Dick  Bosworth,  ’23,  and 
J.  H.  Bellow's,  ’89,  blind  par  gross,  three 
balls  each;  Lloyd  W.  Burneson,  ’19,  and 
Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  blind  par  net, 
three  balls  each.  The  balls  were  the  gift 
of  Aaron  L.  Mercer,  ’11,  of  Rockford,  111., 
and  of  the  Worthington  Golf  Ball  Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


Large  Attendance 

Despite  the  depression  that  seems  prev- 
alent throughout  the  country,  the  attend- 
ance of  alumni  at  Commencement  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  past  two  years,  if 
the  registration  of  visitors  at  Commence- 
ment headquarters  is  a safe  means  for 
measuring  the  attendance. 

In  the  general  register  757  names  were 
entered  and  in  the  “golden  register”  were 
the  names  of  24  persons  who  attended 
Oberlin  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  making 
a total  of  781.  This  number  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  twice  in  the  last  seven  years, 
the  King  Commencement  of  1927  and  the 
1928  Commencement.  Many  other  guests 
were  known  to  be  in  town  who  failed  to 
register  at  headquarters. 

A very  good  showing  was  made  by  the 
reunion  classes.  The  class  of  1S81,  cele- 
brating its  fiftieth  anniversary  had  nine 
of  its  19  living  members  present,  which 
gave  it  a percentage  of  47.4  and  first 
place  in  the  attendance  contest.  Second 
place  went  to  1901,  third  to  1891,  and 
fourth  to  1930. 
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Honorary  Degrees 


Oberlin  College  awarded  five  honorary 
degrees  at  Commencement  June  16. 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  sci- 
ence was  conferred  upon  Claude  H. 
Birdseye  and  upon  Charles  E.  St.John. 
Col.  Birdseye,  Oberlin  ’oi,  is  one  of  the 
leading  topographic  engineers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  mapped  the  region  about 
the  volcano,  Mt.  Kilauea,  and  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  American  mapping  of 
the  St.  Mihiel  region  during  the  World 
War.  His  most  spectacular  achievement 
was  leading  an  expedition  by  boat 
through  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  keeping  unbroken  a 
transverse  line  and  a line  of  levels,  an 
immensely  difficult  feat  for  that  region. 

Charles  E.  St.  John,  from  1897-1908 
professor  of  physics  in  Oberlin,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar 
Observatory,  and  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  authorities  on  the  sun.  For 
years  he  has  been  working  closely  with 
Dr.  Einstein  on  the  proof  of  relativity, 
and  recently  has  succeeded  in  making 
measurements  of  almost  incomprehensible 
minuteness  showing  that  the  atoms  in  the 
sun  have  a lower  rate  of  vibration  than 
the  atoms  of  the  earth.  This  is,  in  Dr. 
Einstein’s  opinion,  the  final  and  complete 
proof  of  his  theory. 


The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was 
given  F.  A.  Sumner,  Oberlin  ’91,  and 
President  of  Talladega  College.  In 
twenty  years,  President  Sumner  has 
brought  Talladega  from  a school  of  me- 
dium grade,  to  one  of  the  first  six  Negro 
colleges  in  the  country.  He  has  added 
five  major  buildings  and  housing  for 
members  of  the  faculty.  He  has  just 
completed  the  raising  of  $500,000  endow- 
ment, to  match  a conditioned  gift  of 
$500,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  con- 
ferred upon  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  one 


of  the  best  known  musicians  in  the  coun- 
try. He  is  professor  of  music  in  Colum- 
bia University,  lecturer,  composer,  and  the 
author  of  a dozen  important  books  on  mu- 
sic. 

The  degree  of  Litt.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Miss  Frances  Hosford,  student  and 
writer  and  active  member  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty  for  32  years.  Now  in  her  eleventh 
year  as  professor  emeritus  of  Latin,  she  is 
working  on  a series  of  studies  of  pioneer 
Oberlin  women  for  the  Oberlin  Centen- 
nial in  1933.  Her  series  of  historical  ar- 
ticles in  the  Alumni  Magazine  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  Oberlin’s  his- 
torical data. 

In  presenting  the  degree  to  Miss  Hos- 
ford President  Wilkins  very  fittingly 
spoke  in  Latin.  He  said:  “Frances  Jul- 
iette Hosford,  Rerum  antiquae  laudis  et 
artis  egregia  narratrix,  adulescentibus  ad 
nobilitatem  semper  virentem  dux  eximia, 
Collegii  Oberliniensis  pia  filia,  illius  Col- 
legii  auctoritate  te  ad  gradum  Litterarum 
Doctoris  admitto,  tibique  concedo  omnia 
insignia  iura  honores  quae  ubivis  ad  hunc 
gradum  pertinent,  atque  hoc  diploma  et 
hunc  cucullum  tibi  trado,  quibus  haec  fieri 
et  testetur  et  significetur.” 

Miss  Hosford  in  accepting,  replied, 
“Gratias  optimas  Praeses  ago.”  Other 
characterizations  by  the  President  were: 

“Frederick  Azel  Sumner,  Liberator  of 
worthy  minds  and  hearts,  follower  of 


Hi  m whose  sacrificial  love  knew  no 
boundaries  of  race. 

“Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Declarer  of 
the  joy  and  the  significance  wherewith 
music  enhances  life,  creator  of  new  har- 
monies deeply  felt  and  revealed  with 
mastery. 

“Claude  Hale  Birdseye,  Traverser  of 
uncharted  ways  of  river  and  of  air,  re- 
corder of  the  eagle’s  vision  for  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind. 

“Charles  Edward  St.  John,  Versatile 
and  zestful  colleague,  true  friend,  inter- 
preter of  infinity  to  the  still  more  infinite 
mind  of  man.” 


Degrees  Granted 


The  College  Trustees  confirmed  at 
their  June  meeting  the  action  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  College  of  an 
earlier  date  authorizing  the  granting  of 
373  degrees.  These  degrees  were  mostly 
presented  at  the  June  Commencement, 
though  some  will  not  be  given  until  the 
end  of  summer  school.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


A.B 

Men 

131 

Women 

124 

Total 

255 

Mus.B 

9 

21 

30 

Sch.Mus.B.  . . . 

2 

29 

31 

D.B 

10 

O 

IO 

A.M 

15 

19 

34 

Mus.M 

0 

3 

3 

Sch. Mus. M.  . 

0 

I 

I 

S.T.M 

3 

O 

3 

A.M.  in  Theol.  . 

4 

2 

6 

174  199  373 

Five  men  and  nine  women  also  received 

certificates  in  physical  education. 

Bishop  McConnell 
Gives  Baccalaureate 

Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell  of  Pittsburgh 
delivered  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  at 
Oberlin  June  14  on  “The  Climax  of 
Christian  Experience  and  Service.”  Speak- 
ing to  the  300  who  expected  to  receive 
degrees  and  to  a packed  audience  of 
around  1800  people,  Dr.  McConnell  said, 
“In  bringing  any  person  or  group  to  a 
higher  deal  of  things,  the  secret  is  to 
understand  their  strong  point  and  appeal 
to  it.  In  all  the  Testaments,  you  will 
not  find  any  instance  where  Jesus  dealt 
with  any  person  or  any  group  of  people 
on  their  weak  side.  Jesus  refused  to  deal 
with  any  man  except  at  his  highest 
point.”  Quoting  Lincoln’s  supposed  say- 
ing that  statesmanship  might  be  defined 
as  a utilization  of  the  general  meannesses 
of  men  for  the  common  good,  Bishop  Mc- 
Connell said,  “I  do  not  believe  this  is 
statesmanship.  It  might  be  the  definition 
of  politics  — the  utilization  of  men’s  col- 
lective meannesses  for  the  politician’s 
good,  but  statesmanship  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  dealing  with  men  at  their 
worst.” 

Laying  down  the  doctrine  that  the 
world  needs  now  as  never  before,  to  be 
confronted  with  the  uncompromising  ideal 
of  the  best,  Dr.  McConnell  said,  “Jesus 
set  an  impossibly  high  ideal  for  men  when 
Me  said,  ‘Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,’  Of  course 
that  is  impossible.  But  if  lie  had  said, 
‘Try  to  do  your  best  and  let  it  go  at 
that,’  Christianity  wouldn’t  have  lasted 
fifty  years.” 

Bishop  McConnell  mentioned  the  trend 
towards  idealism  creeping  into  the  times. 
When  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  suggested  twenty  years 
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ago  that  the  ideal  of  a lawyer  should  be 
to  help  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
and  not  to  make  money,  there  was  voluble 
protest.  Now  the  ideal  is  recognized  if 
not  always  followed.  “But,”  said  Bishop 
McConnell,  “I  don’t  think  the  time  has 
come  for  Christianity  to  be  popular  in 
any  thorough-going  sense.  The  most  un- 
popular doctrine  in  Christianity  that 
could  seriously  be  preached  would  be  the 
kind  that  kept  material  things  strictly  in 
the  second  place.  Genuine  Christianity  is 
the  appeal  to  the  best  in  a man ; it  is 
daring  to  look  upon  human  life  at  its 
highest  and  best.  For  long  time  to 
come,  at  the  heart  of  every  forward  move- 
ment there  will  be  a little  group,  a minor- 
ity, who  dare  to  do  this.” 

Theological 

Commencement 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology'  held 
its  closing  exercises  May  31  to  June  1. 
Communion  service  was  held  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  Baccalaureate  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  Commencement  exercises  Tues- 
day afternoon,  followed  bv  the  alumni 
dinner  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Fagely  of  New  York  was  the  Baccalau- 
reate preacher  and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Cross 
of  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  the  Com- 
mencement speaker.  Both  men  are  grad- 
uates of  the  School  of  Theology  in  the 
class  of  1911. 

The  alumni  dinner,  held  at  the  Oberlin 
Inn,  had  as  presiding  officer  Professor 
Herbert  A.  Youtz.  The  after-dinner 
speakers  were  Professors  Fiske,  Foster, 
and  Graham,  Mr.  Bucher,  and  Mr.  Horn 
from  the  graduating  class,  Dr.  Ernest 
Pye,  ’ii,  of  Athens,  Greece,  and  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Nelson,  ’89,  of  Canton,  China. 
Mr.  Bucher  on  behalf  of  the  students  of 
the  School  presented  Dean  Graham  with 
a check  with  which  to  purchase  a bible 
for  Fairchild  Chapel. 

Eight  students  received  the  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree,  two  the  master  of  the- 
ology,  and  three  the  master  of  arts. 
Three  more  master  of  arts  degrees  were 
conferred  at  the  time  of  the  College  Com- 
mencement, June  16,  upon  those  who  had 
done  work  in  the  School  of  Theology. 


The  King  Tent 

A tent  approximately  40x50  feet  in 
size  has  been  given  by  President  King  to 
the  College  for  alumni  use.  The  tent 
was  erected  during  Commencement  week 
and  served  as  a campus  gathering  and 
resting  place  for  alumni  and  other  guests. 
It  stood  between  Peters  and  Warner 
halls. 

The  Class  of  1891  placed  an  attractive, 
large  umbrella  in  the  class  colors,  rose 
and  green,  and  bearing  their  numerals, 
on  the  campus  near  the  corner  of  College 
and  Professor  streets,  which  served  as  a 
rendezvous  for  the  class  and  others. 


Faculty  On  Leave 


Leaves  of  absence  for  next  year  have 
been  granted  several  faculty  members. 
Miss  Ivanore  Barnes,  secretary  of  the 
bureau  of  appointments  will  do  graduate 
Study  at  Columbia;  Andrew  Bongiorno, 
instructor  in  English,  will  work  toward 
his  doctorate  at  Cornell,  and  George  T. 
Jones,  instructor  in  botany,  will  do  the 
same  at  Chicago. 

Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  will  spend 
the  year  at  Wilson  Observatory,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.;  Professor  Charles  G.  Rog- 
ers will  be  in  Europe.  Professor  F.  W. 
Buckler  will  be  away  the  first  semester, 
spending  the  time  in  England.  During 
this  period  Professor  Charles  II.  Adams 
and  Associate  Professor  Margaret  J. 
Adams  will  be  on  the  Continent.  Pro- 
fessor Walter  M.  Horton  is  to  travel  the 
second  semester,  visiting  Japan,  China, 
and  India,  returning  by  Europe. 


Senior  Prom 


Tuesday  evening,  June  16,  following 
the  Reunion  Glee  Club  concert  the  Class 
of  1931  enjoyed  its  last  dance  in  Ober- 
lin. Mr.  Sidney  Willis  and  Miss  Mary 
Jordan,  directing  a capable  social  com- 
mittee, worked  long  to  make  the  senior 
prom  a social  event  to  be  remembered 
with  pleasure.  Festoons  of  flowers  and 
colored  spot  lights  made  prom  atmos- 
phere, and  Husk  O’Hare  and  his  orches- 
tra from  Chicago  made  prom  music.  Fa- 
vors for  the  women  were  attractive 
leather  jewel  boxes,  and  for  the  men 
small  clothes  brushes. 

Guests  attending  the  prom  were  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  G.  Olmstead,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  Wirkler,  Mrs.  Ellen  B. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Claude  H.  Birdseye. 


The  Daisy  Chain 

The  daisy  chain  service  was  held  on 
the  steps  of  Memorial  Arch  Sunday  eve- 
ning, June  14,  while  threatening  storm 
clouds  skirted  the  campus.  The  lovely 
chain  was  carried  by  the  junior  women 
who  escorted  the  women  of  the  senior 
class  to  the  steps  of  the  arch.  Follow- 
ing the  bestowal  of  the  cap  and  gown 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  graduating 
class,  Miss  Mary  Bosshart,  on  her  succes- 
sor, Miss  Helen  Ward,  the  junior  women 
sang  a song  of  farewell  to  the  seniors, 
and  all  joined  in  singing  the  “Evening 
Hymn." 

This  last  of  college  vespers  concluded 
when  the  junior  women  were  escorted  in 
turn  by  the  seniors  who  now  carried  off 
the  beautiful  large  rope  of  flowers. 


Emeritus  Professors 


After  49  years  of  service,  George 
Whitfield  Andrews,  c’79,  retires  this  sum- 
mer as  professor  of  organ  and  composi- 
tion. His  length  of  service  is  closely  ap- 
proached by  Professor  Kirke  L.  Cowdery, 
who  has  taught  French  for  41  years  and 
who  completes  his  teaching  this  year. 
Lynds  Jones,  ’92,  who  retired  as  professor 
of  animal  ecology  last  year  but  has  served 
this  year  as  curator  of  the  zoological  mu- 
seum, will  permanently  retire. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte  Charles  K.  Bar- 
ry, c’91,  and  Professor  of  Education  Ed- 
ward A.  Miller,  ’89,  after  32  and  28 
years  of  service  respectively,  become 
emeritus  professors. 


President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 
Commencement  Speaker 
Dr.  Kemper  Fullerton 
Honorary  Marshall 
Frederick  W.  Qurney,  ’91 


Dr.  Stocking,  Trustee 


Reverend  Jay  Thomas  Stocking  of  St. 
Louis  was  named  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  to  complete  the  un- 
finished term  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney  as 
member  of  the  Board.  His  term  expires 
January  i,  1934. 

Dr.  Stocking  is  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
is  a trustee  of  Drury  College,  Iberia 
Academy,  and  several  Congregational  or- 
ganizations. Before  going  to  St.  Louis 
in  1927  he  had  been  pastor  at  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  New  Hav- 
en, Conn.  His  undergraduate  work  was 
at  Amherst  and  his  theological  study  at 
Yale  and  Berlin.  He  holds  a D.D.  de- 
gree from  Amherst. 
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$50,000  Gift 

A gift  of  $50,000  was  announced  at 
Commencement  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller, 
Jr.,  ’91,  president  of  the  American 
School,  Chicago.  He  established  some 
years  ago  the  Etta  Fraser  Miller  Loan 
Funds  in  honor  of  his  mother,  at  Oberlin 
and  Berea  Colleges  and  at  the  University 
of  Rochester.  His  previous  gift  to  Ober- 
lin was  $50,000.  As  the  entire  fund  can 
be  loaned,  it  is  proving  of  great  benefit 
to  many  struggling  students,  especially 
during  the  depression  of  the  last  year. 

Richard  M.  Jones 
Scholarship 

Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery  of  the  class 
of  1891  authorizes  the  announcement  at 
this  time  of  her  intention  to  establish  a 
full  tuition  scholarship,  to  be  known  as 
the  Richard  M.  Jones  Scholarship,  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  Richard  M. 
Jones,  of  the  class  of  1902.  This  schol- 
arship is  to  be  awarded  annually  at 
Commencement  time  to  a man  in  the 
junior  class,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarship  Awards  shall 
have  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the 
college,  and  who  shall  in  addition  have 
shown  marked  personality,  loyalty  to  his 
associates,  and  versatile  interest  and  lead- 
ership in  college  activities. 

In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Haskell 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  ’96,  has  announced 
his  intention  to  present  a fountain  to 
Oberlin  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Haskell,  who 
died  in  March,  1929.  The  announcement 
is  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  President 
Wilkins,  which  reads:  “I  desire  to  pre- 
sent to  Oberlin  College,  in  memory  of  my 
deceased  wife,  Katharine  Wright  Haskell, 
an  exact  replica  in  marble  and  bronze,  of 
the  Veroccio  fountain  in  the  Palazzo 
Y'ecchio,  Florence,  Italy.  The  replica  has 
been  made  by  Professor  Aristide  Petri  Hi 
of  Florence.” 


Other  Gifts 


A bequest  of  $10,000  has  been  received 
by  the  College  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Ardella  Washburn  Fancher  of  Crown 
Point,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Fancher  attended 
the  preparatory  department  in  Oberlin 
in  1863-64.  The  use  of  the  gift  is  unre- 
stricted. 

The  late  Herbert  F.  Wilbor  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  of  the  Class  of  1886,  left  the 
College  the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  scholarship  pur- 
poses. The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Charlotte  E.  Wilbor  Scholarship. 

The  Class  of  1891  are  to  give  a fresh- 
men scholarship  for  next  year.  They  made 
the  announcement  at  Commencement  and 
designated  Everett  Carlton  Smith  of  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  as  its  holder. 

Mr.  Amos  C.  Miller,  ’89,  who  last 
year  gave  ten  full  tuition  four-year 
scholarships  to  men,  has  indicated  his  de- 
sire to  do  the  same  for  another  year. 


Gray  Scholar 


The  Glen  C.  Gray  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship for  next  year  has  been  awarded  to 
Alfred  E.  Woodward,  Jr.,  of  Sandwich, 
111.  Mr.  Woodward,  who  graduated  from 
the  Sandwich  high  school  in  June,  has  a 
fine  scholastic  record,  being  second  boy  in 
his  class.  He  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  annual  and  active  in  dramatics,  lit- 
erary society,  glee  club,  and  orchestra. 
He  has  been  captain  of  both  football  and 
baskethall  teams,  class  president  three 
years,  and  council  president  one  year. 
He  is  the  son  of  Alfred  E.  Woodward, 
’90-91,  and  Mabel  Coleman  Woodward, 
’89-91. 

Reunion  Concert 


The  baton  dropped,  the  music  was 
over.  Dr.  Andrews  thanked  the  chorus 
and  stepped  to  the  wings.  The  applause 
was  tremendous,  for  George  Whitfield 
Andrews  had  just  led  the  Hallelujah 


Chorus  in  his  usual  superb  manner.  It 
was  his  last  public  appearance  as  active 
professor  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  occasion  was  the  Commencement 
concert  of  the  Reunion  Glee  Clubs  June 
16.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  were  honor 
guests,  and  Dr.  Andrews  had  led  the 
members  of  the  clubs  and  former  members 
of  the  Musical  Union  in  the  final  number. 
The  225*  sang  as  one  great  voice  as  they 
brought  to  a close  the  concert  with  this 
magnificent  number. 

The  clubs  were  fortunate  this  year  in 
having  an  unusually  large  male  section, 
there  being  100  glee  club  men,  75  glee 
club  women,  and  50  from  the  Musical 
Union. 

The  program,  which  was  one  of  the 
best  of  recent  years,  arranged  and  di- 
rected by  John  E.  Wirkler,  covered  a 
wide  range  of  numbers,  outstanding 
among  which  were  “Come  to  the  Fair,” 
an  early  English  song  by  Martin,  and 
“The  Rhinemaidens,”  by  Wagner.  Solo 
obligati  in  the  various  numbers  were  sung 
by  S.  Norman  Park,  ’28,  Devona  Doxie, 
’31,  Wilson  J.  Clark,  ’21,  and  Thomas  W. 
Williams,  ’30.  “The  Rhinemaidens,” 
“The  Lost  Chord”  by  Sullivan,  and  “Sal- 
utation” by  Gaines,  were  sung  especially 
in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  a 
special  verse  in  the  last  song  having  been 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Andrews 
by  Professor  H.  A.  Youtz. 


Art  Exhibit 


A traveling  exhibition  of  oil  and  water- 
color  paintings  has  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Jessie  B.  Trefethen  and  Margaret 
R.  Schauffler  of  the  art  department  of 
the  College. 

The  exhibition  consists  of  paintings  by 
Miss  Trefethen  and  Miss  Schauffler  show- 
ing scenes  down  in  Maine,  at  Gloucester, 
the  Finger-Lake  Region  of  New  York, 
Lake  Erie,  and  Oberlin. 

These  paintings  were  on  exhibit  last 
year  in  the  Allen  Art  Museum  and  re- 
ceived such  favorable  comments  that  the 
artists  have  consented  to  send  them  out 
upon  request. 

Groups  of  alumni,  women’s  clubs,  art 
associations,  and  colleges  may  be  inter- 
ested in  securing  this  exhibit. 


Plans  for  Auditorium 


Some  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  the  auditorium  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  at  their  June  meeting  and 
the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  immediate 
completion  of  the  plans  and  specifications. 

'The  building  committee  was  authorized 
to  engage  experts  in  acoustics  and  in 
stage  construction  to  he  associated  from 
the  beginning  with  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  the 
College  architect,  in  preparing  plans  for 
the  new  structure. 
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It  is  the  present  expectation  that  the 
stage  to  be  constructed  will  not  only 
provide  for  the  needs  of  music,  includ- 
ing opera,  but  also  dramatic  performances 
by  professional  companies. 

The  trustees  have  in  mind  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  by  October,  1933. 


President  Philip  King 


Philip  Coates  King  of  the  Class  of 
1910,  son  of  Emeritus  President  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Churchill  King,  has  been  named 
president  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  where  for  the  past  year  he  has 
been  associate  president.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
Parley  Paul  Womer. 

Washburn  is  a co-educational  college 
founded  in  1865  by  Congregationalists. 
It  is  an  institution  of  the  first  rank  with 
nearly  a thousand  students  and  seventy- 
five  faculty  members. 

President  King,  after  graduating  from 
Oberlin,  took  an  M.A.  degree  at  Colum- 
bia and  studied  at  Union  Seminary,  but 
returned  to  Oberlin  to  graduate  in  the- 
ology in  1915.  He  held  pastorates  in 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  and 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  World  War. 

He  is  the  last  son  of  Emeritus  President 
and  Mrs.  King  to  enter  educational 
work.  The  late  Harold  L.  King,  ’05,  was 
a professor  in  Oberlin.  Dr.  Donald  S.  King, 
’12,  is  a lecturer  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  a well  known  Boston  physi- 
cian; and  Edgar  W.  King,  ’16,  is  libra- 
rian at  Miami  University. 


Pittsburgh  Elects 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  Alumni  Association  held  a dinner- 
bridge  meeting  on  April  30,  at  which 
time  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Frederick  O.  Anderegg,  ’10; 
vice-president,  M.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  ’27 ; 
secretary,  Dorothy  A.  Lee,  '22;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Merker,  ’14. ; social  chairman, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Engstrom,  ’18. 


New  York  Women 
Elect 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York  gathered  for 
their  annual  meeting  and  garden  party  in 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  at  the  home  of 
Jean  McIntosh  Staub.  After  enjoying 
the  flowers,  the  brook,  and  the  spacious 
green,  the  club’s  work  for  the  year  was 
surveyed  and  a short  program  followed: 
A group  of  spring  songs  was  beautifully 
sung  by  Mildred  Harter  Davis.  College 
songs  were  also  sung. 

The  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  Association,  Agnes 
Warner  Mastick,  spoke  of  the  purpose  of 
that  committee. 

The  life  and  services  of  the  late 
trustee,  George  M.  Morgan,  were  briefly 
commented  on  by  Helen  Fairchild  Mc- 
Kelvey. 

Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  trustee,  spoke 
on  “What’s  New  on  the  Oberlin  Campus,” 


especially  giving  details  of  our  new 
swimming  pool  and  theological  buildings. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wilkins  told  of  the  plans 
for  the  Centennial  celebration  in  1933. 

Councilors  elected  to  represent  the  New 
York  Club  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council  in  Oberlin  in  June  were  Esther 
Robson  Bowen  and  Helen  Fairchild  Mc- 
Kelvey,  with  Edith  Sommerbel  Long  as 
alternate. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were : 

President — Eva  Sweet  Kelsey,  ’05 

Vice-President — Alberta  M.  Water- 
bury,  cons  ’99 

Treasurer — Nola  Westerfield  Hage- 
man,  ’22 

Recording  Secretary — Harriette  Sheldon 
Rugh,  ’27 

Corresponding  Secretary — Alice  Lock- 
wood  Andrews,  ’21 


At  Buffalo 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Western  New  York  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  the  Park  Lane,  Buffalo,  May 
22.  Thirty-two  members  were  present  to 
hear  an  interesting  account  of  present 
Oberlin  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to 
the  president. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  Mrs.  LaVerne  Potter, 
’26,  president;  Mrs.  George  N.  Jack,  ’95, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Cuthbert  B.  Frpser, 
’20,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bliss,  ’17, 
secretary. 


Class  of  ’06  at  Twenty-Fifth  Reunion 
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Andrew  Hale  Noah 

BY  EDWIN  W.  BROUSE,  ’01 


With  the  exception  of  a few  years 
while  still  a young  man,  Andrew  Noah 
spent  his  life  in  Summit  County,  Ohio. 
His  grandfather  was  a pioneer  settler  of 
that  county.  His  father,  Elmas  H.  Noah, 
was  born  at  Oak  Hill,  Summit  County, 
enlisted  with  a Michigan  Regiment  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  died  while  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

Andrew  Noah  was  left  fatherless  while 
a boy  of  six  years  of  age.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  on  a farm  but  seized  upon  every 
opportunity  offered  him  to  attend  the  dis- 
trict school.  With  no  means  to  procure 
an  education,  he  wrested  from  circum- 
stances which  would  have  daunted  a less 
hardy  spirit,  a preparation  which  fitted 
him  for  a busy,  useful  life.  He  found 
Oberlin  College  true  to  her  trust  in  of- 
fering to  young  men  of  determination  a 
means  whereby  they  might  obtain  learn- 
ing while  devoting  themselves  to  labor. 
In  the  ’70’s  Oberlin  College  had  a term 
which  enabled  college  students  in  the 
late  spring  to  enter  a course  of  study 
which  lasted  through  the  summer  and 
early  fall,  thus  leaving  them  a portion  of 
the  year  free  for  other  pursuits.  Many 
an  Oberlin  student  spent  the  late  fall, 
the  winter  and  eary  spring  months  in 
teaching  in  district  schools,  thereby  ob- 
taining money  with  which  he  might  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  the  summer  term  at 
Oberlin.  During  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion of  the  district  school,  the  pupils 
worked  on  their  fathers’  farms.  Thus 
Oberlin  contributed  in  a two-fold  way  in 
developing  the  cause  of  education  in  Ohio: 
it  released  teachers  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  development,  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  during  the 
school  term  and  then  received  these  teach- 
ers back  to  the  college  halls  for  further 
preparation  when  the  public  school  pupils 
were  employed  in  other  necessary  duties. 

It  is  inevitable  that  such  a system  would 
produce  men  of  sturdy  character  and  of 
independent  thought  and  judgment.  One 
of  these  men  was  Andrew  Noah. 
After  three  years  at  Oberlin,  necessity 
forced  him  to  procure  employment.  For 
several  years,  he  acted  as  a traveling 
salesman  for  the  Dayton  Hedge  Company, 
traveling  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  He  then  mar- 
ried Isabella  McGill,  of  Urbana,  Ohio, 
and  moved  to  Akron  in  1885.  He  first 
purchased  an  undivided  one-half  interest 
in  a real  estate  business  conducted  by 
Frank  A.  Wilcox,  who  was  a graduate 
of  Oberlin  in  the  class  of  1878.  This 
partnership,  known  as  Wilcox  and  Noah, 
continued  in  business  until  1896.  Mr. 
Wilcox,  together  with  Mr.  W.  W.  War- 
ner, had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  abstracts  of  title  for  real  prop- 
erty. This  business  was  continued  by 


Wilcox  and  Noah.  Many  of  the  early 
titles  in  Akron  were  evidenced  by  these 
abstracts;  some  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served for  many  years,  and  still  reach  the 
conveyancer. 

In  1 886  Wilcox  and  Noah  were  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Akron  Building  and  Loan 
Company  which  is  now  the  largest  build- 
ing and  loan  company  in  Akron.  From 
1886  to  1896  Andrew  Noah  was  the  sec- 
retary of  this  company.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  the  general  manager  of 
the  Diamond  Rubber  Company.  He  was 
the  Treasurer  of  this  company  from  1899 
to  1912,  when  it  merged  with  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company.  Mr.  Noah  was  of- 
fered the  position  as  treasurer  of  the 
Goodrich  Company  but  he  declined  this 
position  because  he  desired  gradually  to 
retire  from  active  participation  in  busi- 
ness. He  was,  however,  a director  of  the 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  from  1912  until 
recently.  It  was  during  this  period  from 
1896  to  1912  that  the  rubber  industry 
grew  tremendously.  The  pneumatic  bi- 
cycle tire  had  been  adopted  into  very  gen- 
eral use  in  the  ’90s  and  it  was  thought 
that  as  the  demand  for  bicycles  waned, 
the  rubber  industry  would  not  find  any 
outlet  for  its  products.  From  1900  on, 
however,  a new  giant  demand  was  awak- 
ening for  a pneumatic  tire  to  be  used  on 
automobiles.  This  demand  was  destined 
to  exceed  anything  which  had  previously 
been  anticipated  in  the  rubber  business 
and  Mr  Noah’s  interests  profited  during 
this  expansion  of  the  industry. 

Since  1912  he  spent  his  time  in  looking 
after  his  investments  and  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  interested.  Whether 
charged  with  the  active  performance  of 
executive  duties,  or  engaged  in  the  rela- 
tion of  advisor,  he  was  always  a clear 
thinker,  and  a man  who  made  decisions 
promptly. 

In  the  year  1912  he  grasped  one  of  the 
vital  problems  of  a rapidly  growing  city; 
he  saw  that  the  recreation  of  the  youth 
was  limited  by  the  lack  of  playgrounds. 
With  the  scout  movement  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, he  invested  in  a tract  of  land  on 
one  of  the  lakes  near  Akron  and,  with  a 
group  of  his  friends  and  associates, 
formed  the  Boys’  Camp  Association.  This 
organization,  administered  by  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  was  a haven  for  the  boys  of  Ak- 
ron, as  a character-building  agency.  It 
was  maintained  as  a separate  organiza- 
tion until  the  year  1929,  when  the  City 
conducted  a campaign  for  a new  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  and  equipment  and  in 
connection  with  this  campaign  a new 
camp  site  was  chosen.  In  harmony  with 
this  plan  Mr.  Noah  recommended  to  his 
associates  that  the  Boys’  Camp  association 
transfer  all  of  their  property  holdings  and 


its  endowment  to  the  Y.'  M.  C.  A.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  substantial  work,  Mr.  Noah 
contributed  heavily  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  fund  and  he  has  at  all  times 
been  a liberal  contributor  to  the  welfare 
projects  in  Akron. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  will  ever 
know  the  extent  of  the  private  benevo- 
lences of  Andrew  Noah.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  often  the  recipient  did 
not  know  from  what  source  the  financial 
help  came.  His  attorney,  Harry  Andress, 
told  the  writer  that  it  was  characteristic 
of  Andrew  Noah  to  make  many  gifts 
after  careful  inquiry  into  the  need,  but  to 
enjoin  strict  secrecy  as  to  the  source  of 
these  gifts  to  individuals.  Many  young 
men  were  assisted  through  College  by  his 
gifts. 

Mindful  of  her  assistance  to  him  in  his 
early  difficulties,  he  has  made  various 
contributions  to  Oberlin.  In  the  year 
1914,  he  established  the  Andrew  H.  Noah 
Fund,  by  a gift  of  $16,000,  the  income  of 
the  fund  to  be  loaned  and  reloaned  to 
deserving  young  men  desiring  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  Oberlin  College. 
This  fund  has  been  well  managed  by  the 
college;  the  report  of  1926  shows  that 
the  interest  increment  on  this  fund 
amounted  to  $7,900.  In  1927  Mr.  Noah 
made  an  additional  gift  of  $100,000  to 
Oberlin  for  the  erection  of  a men’s  dorm- 
itory. He  has  never  swerved  in  his  loy- 
alty to  the  college.  He  served  as  a trus- 
tee of  Oberlin  College  from  the  year  1924 
to  the  time  of  his  death 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  May  30,. 
1931,  his  widow  and  Robert  H.  Noah,  his. 
son,  survived  him. 


Miller  Honored 


Professor  Edward  A.  Miller,  ’89,  was 
honored  guest  at  the  “O”  club  dinner 
June  13,  which  was  held  in  the  West 
Parlors  of  the  Men’s  Building.  Dudley 
B.  Reed,  ’03,  presided. 

Dr.  Miller  concludes  over  forty  years’" 
connection  with  Oberlin  athletics,  the  last 
25  of  which  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  athletic  asso- 
ciation. For  nearly  the  same  period  he 
has  been  Oberlin’s  representative  on  the 
board  of  the  Ohio  Conference  and  most 
of  that  time  its  secretary.  He  was  one 
of  Oberlin’s  star  baseball  players  in  the 
8o’s.  He  also  played  football. 

A parchment  scroll  in  leather  case  was 
presented  to  him  in  behalf  of  his  many 
friends.  This  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  director  of  athletics 
of  the  college  and  by  the  nine  members 
of  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board. 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  were  Dr  Miller,. 
Robert  Kilmer,  ’32,  president  of  the  “O” 
Club,  and  Professor  Savage,  who  also 
made  the  awards  to  varsity  men  in  track, 
tennis,  and  baseball.  About  75  men  were 
present. 
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Chicago  Men  Hold 
Luncheon  Meettings 

The  Chicago  Men’s  Club  have  been 
active  the  past  year  holding  regular 
monthly  luncheon  meetings  at  the  Ham- 
ilton Club.  On  May  28  they  heard 
Edward  M.  Martin,  ’16,  secretary  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  discuss  Public  Af- 
fairs. C.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  ’92,  was  the 
speaker  on  June  25.  He  is  a specialist 
with  the  Transportation  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  He  de- 
scribed the  economic  survey  he  is  making 
of  the  connecting  channel  of  the  Lakes 
to  Gulf  Waterways.  Reports  were  also 
had  at  this  meeting  of  the  1931  Com- 
mencement at  Oberlin. 


Paul  MacEachron  Field 


An  athletic  field  at  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  has  been  named  Paul 
MacEachron  Field  in  honor  of  Oberlin’s 
late  coach  and  professor,  whose  sudden 
and  tragic  death  saddened  all  Oberlin  in 
June  1930. 

The  land  lying  on  the  Men’s  Quad- 
rangle, between  the  dormitories  and  the 
varsity  field,  has  been  known  until  now 
as  Freshman  Field. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Grinnell 
College  took  this  action  June  5 in  mem- 
ory of  the  man  who  made  such  a pro- 
found and  enduring  impression  on  the 
Grinnell  men  from  1922  to  1925,  when 
he  was  freshman  coach  and  dean  of 
men. 

Berea’s  Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary 

Berea  College  at  Berea,  Ky.,  which  has 
had  close  and  intimate  relations  with 
Oberlin  from  its  founding,  celebrated  its 
75th  anniversary  May  29th  to  June  1. 
The  first  day’s  exercises  included  the  ded- 
ication of  Presser  Hall  of  Music  and  the 
Gray  Auditorium.  The  Saturday  pro- 
gram consisted  of  a group  of  addresses 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  the  State  of  Kentucky  by  President 
McVeigh,  one  by  Dr.  Olive  Dame  Camp- 
bell on  behalf  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  mountains,  and  one  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Bohn  on  behalf  of  the  colleges  of 
the  country.  The  two  chief  historical  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Dr.  John  R.  Rogers 
of  the  Oberlin  College  class  of  1875,  and 
by  President-emeritus  William  Goodell 
Frost  of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1876.  The 
baccalaureate  service  on  Sunday  was  de- 
livered by  President  William  J.  Hutchins, 


former  student  and  teacher  in  Oberlin, 
and  in  the  afternoon  an  address  was  given 
by  Sir  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  of  The  Lab- 
rador. 'Fhe  Harmonia  Society  of  Berea 
presented  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  ex- 
ceptional success  the  oratorio,  “Elijah,” 
and  in  the  evening  a pageant  was  pre- 
sented, setting  forth  the  history  of  Berea 
College. 

The  Commencement  exercises  occurred 
on  Monday,  the  address  of  the  occasion 
being  given  by  President  Robert  M. 
Hutchins  of  Chicago,  who,  with  Dr. 
Grenfell,  received  an  honorary  degree. 
President  Hutchins  was  of  the  Oberlin 
class  of  1919  and  received  an  honorary 
degree  in  1929. 

Oberlin  College  was  represented  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  and  the  American  School 
of  Athens  by  Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’98,  of 
the  classics  department  at  Oberlin. 


Back  to  College 

The  colleges  of  Iowa  have  launched  a 
“Back  to  College  Movement  to  relieve 
the  unemployment  situation  by  bringing 
back  to  college  the  many  young  men  and 
women  who  should  be  in  school  but  who 
have  been  forced  to  drop  out.”  Wealthy 
persons,  fraternal  societies,  and  other  or- 
ganizations are  asked  to  support  the 
movement. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’69 — Emily  Jane  Carl,  who  lived  in 
Oberlin  for  many  years,  has  moved  to 
New  London,  Ohio,  to  live  with  a niece- 
Miss  Carl  was  in  Oberlin  for  Commence- 
ment and  rode  in  the  alumni  parade. 

acad. ’75-79 — James  W.  Johnson  died  in 
May  in  Chicago.  His  wife,  Julia  Evans 
Johnson,  preceded  him  in  death  in  1925. 

’76 — Mrs.  Louisa  S.  Cook,  widow  of 
Elijah  Cook,  died  June  4 at  Buffalo,  aged 
70,  leaving  a son,  Harold  B.  Cook,  at- 
torney. 

’80 — Dr.  Leander  J.  Aldrich  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday  in  May,  at  which  time 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  luncheon  in  Kennewick, 
Wash.,  where  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  for  the  past  12 
years. 

t’81,  ’81 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stimson 
(Emily  Hall)  have  sold  their  home  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Their  mail  address  during 
the  summer  will  be  that  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Paterson,  ’09,  at  43 
Beckwith  Terrace,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’84 — Clarence  A.  Vincent  is  the  author 
of  several  poems  appearing  in  the  Emer- 
son Quarterly  and  a number  of  other 
magazines  and  papers. 

’85 — W.  W-  Woodruff  has  been  made 
a member  of  the  Quarter  Century  Club 
of  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  Philadel- 
phia, with  which  firm  he  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years. 

’85 — Mrs.  May  Ellis  Nichols  sailed  May 
22,  with  her  little  granddaughters,  Jane 
and  Ann  Nichols,  to  spend  the  summer 
in  the  old  French  city  of  Tours. 

’85 — William  B.  Shaw  is  completing 
his  thirty-eighth  year  with  the  Review  of 
Reviews. 

’85 — John  L.  Hoffman  writes,  “I  am 
wedded  to  the  locality,  where  people  are 
congenial,  where  breezes  blow  and  flow- 
ers bloom  and  birds  sing  from  morning 
till  night — Tampa.” 

’85 — Laura  H.  Bates  has  been  spending 
the  past  year  at  Robinson  Hall,  Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

’85,  ’86 — A delightful  little  Oberlin  re- 
union occurred  recently  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Bliven  (Nellie  Canon)  when 
she  entertained  Mrs.  May  Ellis  Nichols, 
Mrs.  Grace  Safford  Sheldon  of  ’85,  and 
Mrs.  Jean  Birge  Rock  and  Harry  D. 
Sheldon  of  ’86. 

’87-91 — S.  Katherine  Burgner,  who  has 
been  identified  with  education  in  Hawaii 
for  the  past  30  years,  has  resigned  her 
position  on  the  faculty  of  Kamehameha 
School  for  Girls  in  Honolulu  and  re- 
turned to  Oberlin,  where  she  expects  to 
remain  for  the  coming  year.  , 

t’89— Dr.  Edgar  S.  Rothrock  of  27731 
Lake  Shore  blvd.,  Euclid,  Ohio,  died  June 
13  at  his  home.  Dr.  Rothrock  was  for 
20  years  state  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  for  the  last  year 
superintendent  emeritus. 

’89 — Rev.  A.  L.  McClelland  of  Rosen- 
dalc,  Wis.,  was  married  on  June  17  to 
Miss  Clara  Bede  Leonard  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in  Milton,  Wis.  A friend- 
ship dating  back  more  than  a score  of 
years  to  the  time  of  Mr.  McClelland’s 
pastorate  in  Milton  has  culminated  in  this 
new  relationship.  Mrs.  McClelland  is  a 
graduate  of  Milton  College  and  the 


White  Water,  Wis.,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. After  teaching  for  some  years  she 
has  been  at  home  caring  for  aged  rela- 
tives. Her  mother  died  a year  ago  after 
a life  of  more  than  ninety-two  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McClelland  will  attend  the 
National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  and  spend  the  summer  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  returning  to  Rosendale, 
Wis.,  where  Mr.  McClelland  has  been 
pastor  for  fifteen  years. 


’91 — The  election  of  class  officers  in 
June  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Clark 
B.  Firestone,  president,  Edith  Clarke, 
alumni  councilor,  and  Alice  Jones  Emery, 
reunion  secretary. 

’91 — Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  was  among 
those  honored  with  awards  from  the 
Oberlaender  Trust  announced  recently. 
The  awards  offer  opportunity  for  travel 
and  study  in  Germany,  and  as  each  re- 
cipient is  permitted  to  arrange  his  own 
itinerary  and  contacts,  Dr.  Millikan  ex- 
pects to  return  the  visit  of  Professor  Al- 
bert Einstein. 

’94 — Rev.  Arthur  F.  Pennock  of  Adams 
Center,  N.  Y.,  died  April  22. 

’94-95 — Richard  Waller  Hosford  died 
May  16  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  he 
had  been  making  his  home  for  the  past 
15  years.  Mr.  Hosford  was  a retired 
attorney. 

’95 — Luella  F.  Pennington  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music  from  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  this  year. 

’96 — Elected  in  June  as  class  officers 
were  Fred  P.  Loomis,  president,  E.  V. 
Grabill,  alumni  councilor,  and  George 
F.  White,  reunion  secretary. 

c’96-01 — A quartette  composed  for 

stringed  instruments  by  Clarence  C- 
White  and  dedicated  to  his  teacher,  Ber- 
nard Sinsheimer,  of  Paris,  was  played  in 
a concert  May  29  by  La  Societe  Intime  de 
Musique  de  Chambre  of  L Ecole  Nor- 
male  de  Musique.  The  Sinsheimer  quar- 
tette playing  the  number  was  of  La  So- 
ciete, which  was  also  founded  by  M. 
Sinsheimer. 

’97 Mrs.  Edith  Brand  Hannah  has  a 

picture  accepted  by  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  and  hung  in  their  spring  exhi- 
bition in  Edinburgh. 

»97 Harley  CL  Moorhead  was  chair- 

man of  the  anniversary  committee  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  when  it  celebrated  its  75th  anniver- 
sary early  in  May. 


’97-98,  c'98-99 — Edward  S.  Collier, 

while  travelling  as  a salesman  for  a 
Madison,  Ind.,  grocery  company,  was 
killed  at  a railroad  crossing  at  Aurora, 
Ind.,  June  1.  Since  leaving  Oberlin  he 
had  been  engaged  in  banking  and  live- 
stock breeding  at  Elizabethtown,  Ind., 
until  recently.  He  is  survived  by  a wife 
and  one  step-son. 

’99 — Whiting  Williams  lectured  in  the 
last  chapel  of  the  year  in  Oberlin  May 
19  on  “Relation  of  Prohibition  to  the 
Labor  Situation.” 

’01 — Mrs.  Althea  Rowland  Woodruff 
received  an  M.A.  in  religious  education 
June  1 6 from  Oberlin  College. 

’03-04 — Mrs.  Robert  L.  Daugherty 
(Laura  Moss)  died  at  her  home  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  June  7.  Although  Mrs. 
Daugherty  had  been  ill  for  nearly  a 
year,  her  death  came  unexpectedly.  She 
is  survived  by  her  hushand,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  and  hydraulic  engi- 
neering at  the  California  Insitute  of 
Technology,  and  a daughter,  Anita,  who 
has  completed  her  second  year  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

c’03-04 — Mary  E.  Holtkamp  died  at 
her  home  in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  June  21, 
from  injuries  received  the  day  before  in 
an  automobile  accident.  Miss  Holtkamp 
was  at  the  time  of  her  death  treasurer 
of  the  Votteler-Holtkamp-Sparling  Organ 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  church  organs, 
with  which  concern  she  has  been  identi- 
fied since  she  left  Oberlin. 

’05 — Grove  H-  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  trus- 
tee of  the  College,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University,  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  in 
June. 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  H.  Wachs’ 
daughter,  ElRita  Elaine,  graduated  from 
Boston  University  in  June  and  will  be  an 
assistant  in  the  department  of  geology' 
of  the  university  next  year. 

’06 — The  class  re-elected  its  alumni 
officers  at  Commencement:  William  S. 

Cochran,  councilor,  and  Roy  H.  Kinney, 
reunion  secretary. 

’06 — According  to  a note  in  the  Shang- 
hai paper  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
K’ung  has  been  betrothed  to  a daugh- 
ter of  the  satrap  of  Manchuria,  Chang 
Hsueh-liang.  Dr.  K’ung  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  two  stone  lions  be- 
lieved to  have  stood  at  Chefu,  China, 
the  birthplace  of  Confucius,  for  500 
years.  The  gift  was  presented  through 
Dr.  C.  C.  Wu,  Chinese  Envoy  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  occasion  of  the  Journalism 
Week  exercises. 

’06,  ex-’o7 — Olga  Thompson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  Thompson 
(Agnes  C.  Rorem)  of  Oberlin,  is  study- 
ing nursing  at  Charity  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land. Their  daughter,  Phyllis,  gradu- 
ated in  May  from  the  Nurses  Training 
School  at  Augustana  Hospital,  Chicago. 

’07 — Ralph  G.  Rupp  will  be  honored 
this  summer  when  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Hammond,  Ind.,  public  library 
will  be  erected  and  named  the  R.  G. 
Rupp  branch.  Mr.  Rupp  is  assistant 
principal  of  the  Hammond  high  school 
and  has  served  on  the  Hammond  library 
board  for  nearly  15  years,  acting  as 
president  for  several  terms. 

'09 — The  Bensen  Polytechnic  School  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  of  which  James  G.  Tontz 
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OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


For  Summer  Travel 

PRINTED  CREPE  SUITS  — $10.00  - $15.00 


WASHABLE  GLOVES  OF  CAPESKIN  OR 
I >URA  RLE  FABRI CES 
$1.00  to  $2.85 


KAYSEB  HOSIERY 
Chiffon  or  Service  Weights 
$1.00  and  $1.50 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


A new  Book  by  Professor  Walter  Horton  of  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary  — “Psychological  Approach 

to  Theology”  — postpaid  $2.50 

A book  everyone  ought  to  read. 

By  the  same  author  — "Theism  and  the  Modern 
Mood”  — postpaid  $2.00 

Art  Song  in  America  by  Professor  W.  T.  Upton  of 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  — postpaid 
$3.00 

Ready  September  1st  — An  entirely  new  edition  of 
Lessons  in  Harmony,  Revised  by  Heacox  and 

Lehmann  — price  $2.25 

This  standard  book  of  Harmony  in  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
and  revised  and  will  be  a complete  and  up  to 
date  book  on  Harmony. 

To  students  or  former  students  of  Oberlin  College 
or  Conservatory  we  will  be  very  glad  to  take  care 
of  your  mail  orders  during  the  summer  months. 


A.  G*  Comings  and  Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107 ; Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


is  vice-principal,  is  rated  as  the  finest 
equipped  technical  school  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  addition  to  much  new 
mechanical  equipment  this  year  it  has 
built  a new  auditorium  seating  nearly 
2ooo.  Its  radio  station  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  commercial  stations  of 
Portland.  The  Tech  Show,  a two-day 
display  of  student  work,  had  over  15,000 
people  in  attendance  this  year. 

’09 — Judge  James  T.  Brand  delivered 
the  commencement  address  before  the 
graduation  class  of  Northwestern  Law 
School  in  Portland,  Ore. 

’09 — Edwin  L.  Shuey  was  the  official 
Oberlin  representative  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Elgar  Weaver  Observatory  at  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

h’10 — Orville  Wright  was  given  an 
LL.D.  degree  by  Earlham  College  in 
June. 

c’10 — Mrs.  Alice  Powers  Ruth  received 
a master  of  music  degree  in  composition 
from  Oberlin  in  June.  Until  last  year 
Mrs.  Ruth,  with  her  husband,  F.  C.  Ruth, 
and  their  three  children,  Janice,  Alice 
Margaret,  and  Ralph,  lived  in  Columbus, 
w'here  she  wras  very  active  in  all  musical 
circles. 

’10 — Hiroshi  Hatanaka  (George  Wain- 
wright)  has  recently  been  made  moder- 
ator of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Japan.  Rev.  Hatanaka  is  pastor  of  the 
Osaka  Congregational  church,  Osaka,  the 
largest  Congregational  church  in  Japan. 

c’10,  c’ii — Compositions  by  Jean  Mc- 
Kercher  were  sung  by  Ora-Bess  Meridith 
Seeberger  at  an  Oregon  composers’  re- 
recital in  Portland  May  14.  Miss  Mc- 
Kercher  was  at  the  piano. 

’11 — Hope  Vincent  was  elected  reunion 
class  secretary  and  alumni  councilor  at 
the  class  meeting  in  June. 

’11 — Professor  Jay  B.  Nash  of  New 
York  University,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Eastern  district  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association, 
of  which  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  ’09,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  been  president  for  the  past  year. 

’12 — Elmina  R.  Lucke  has  been  on 
leave  during  the  past  year  from  the  Lin- 
coln School  of  Columbia  University  to 
make  a study  for  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association  of  the  changes  in  the 
teaching  of  history  and  the  other  social 
sciences  in  the  secondary  schols  of  east- 
ern Europe  and  Asia.  The  critical  po- 
litical situation  in  most  of  the  countries 
visited  has  made  this  year  a fascinating 
opportunity  to  see  history  in  the  making. 
Her  permanent  address  continues  2344 
Robinwood  ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  her 
professional  address  The  Lincoln  School, 
425  W.  123rd  st.,  New  York  City. 

>I4 — Mrs.  Ada  Simpson  Sherwood,  for 
the  past  eleven  years  teacher  of  Bible  at 
Berea  College,  has  reached  the  retiring 
age  of  that  institution  so  full  of  vigor 
that  she  is  ready  to  undertake  another 
position.  The  Union  church  of  Berea, 
recognizing  value  in  Mrs.  Sherwood’s 
training,  has  asked  her  to  return  in  Sep- 
tember as  director  of  religious  education 
in  the  church,  which  offer  Mrs.  Sherwood 
has  accepted. 

’14 — Leyton  E.  Carter,  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  has  an  illuminat- 
ing article  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Cleve- 
lander. He  describes  the  working  of  the 
Foundation. 

’14 — Marie  W.  Wilson  has  been  ap- 


pointed vocational  counselor,  or  assistant 
dean  of  women,  at  Syracuse  University 
next  year. 

T6 — Nessie  L.  Hobbs,  who  has  received 
a masters  degree  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, will  return  to  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  re- 
sume her  teaching  of  physical  educa- 
tion. She  had  been  granted  a year’s  leave 
of  absence. 

’17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Cros- 
sen  (Marion  Heusner)  and  little  daugh- 
ter have  moved  from  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  which  city 
Mr.  Crossen  has  been  transferred. 

’17,  ’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F.  Bab- 
cock (Esther  H.  Shelton)  are  the  parents 
of  a son,  born  June  12. 

’18 — Dr.  C.  Z.  Garber,  for  the  past 
two  years  associate  pathologist  in  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  Hospital,  has  re- 
turned from  China,  where  he  accompan- 
ied Roy  Chapman  Andrews  on  his  latest 
paleontological  expedition  in  the  Gobi 
desert. 

’18 — Mary  L.  McClure,  who  is  just 
completing  her  second  term  in  Fenchow, 
Shansi,  is  returning  home  on  furlough  in 
August.  She  writes  that  she  and  a friend 
are  coming  home  via  Siberia,  and  will 
spend  a month  or  two  en  route  in  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  England.  Her  fur- 
lough address  will  be  26  Kingston  rd., 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

’18 — Feme  Tudehope’s  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Tudehope,  died  at  her  home  in  Los 
Angeles  on  May  29.  Miss  Tudehope  has 
been  very  active  in  the  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California,  having  served 
as  secretary-treasurer  for  three  years. 

’19 — Probably  the  first  time  in  history 
a college  president  had  the  honor  of  con- 
ferring a degree  upon  his  son,  also  a col- 
lege president.  This  occurred  June  15 
when  President  William  J.  Hutchins, 
h’20,  of  Berea  College,  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  upon  his  son,  Pres- 
ident Robert  M.  Hutchins,  of  Chicago 
University. 

’19 — Mrs.  Eckley  S.  Ellison  (Margaret 
Holcomb)  died  April  2 at  her  home  in 
Wenatchee,  Wash.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  daughter,  Evelyn  Ann. 

ex-’2i — Since  leaving  Oberlin  Cornelia 
Canfield  wras  married  in  1919  to  Russell 
A.  Richards,  t’19,  who  died  in  1920.  She 
has  spent  four  years  in  the  Thessalonica 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute,  Sa- 
lonica,  Greece;  four  years  as  secretary  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  past  year  as  appointment  secre- 
tary at  the  University  of  Arizona.  Mrs. 
Richards  has  one  son,  Raymond  C-,  aged 
it.  Address:  2223  E.  Helen  st.,  Tuck- 
son,  Ariz. 

’21  -’25,  ’22-’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham 
Henderson  are  justly  proud  of  their  three- 
year-old  daughter,  Natila,  who  is  con- 
sidered a prodigy  by  those  who  have  ob- 
served her.  She  sings  in  perfect  time  and 
tone,  dances  with  ease  in  accurate  time, 
reads  a first  grade  book  with  good  ex- 
pression, and  composes  letters  surprising- 
ly well. 

’21 — Mary  B.  Sitler  received  a masters 
in  political  science  from  Oberlin  in  June. 

'21— In  addition  to  her  private  classes 
in  English,  L.  Kennette  Griffith  has  been 
broadcasting  English  lessons  over  the 
Mexican  station  XET\  “Victoria,  1300 
kilocycles.  Her  address  is  Durango  No. 
290,  Mexica,  D.  F. 


This  is  the  25th  year  in  the  service  of  this 
bank  to  Oberlin  and  community.  It  is  also  the 
25th  year  of  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  has  served  in  this  capacity  from  the  date 
of  its  organization  in  1906  to  date. 

As  a fitting  recognition  of  these  events  there 
will  be  installed  in  our  banking  room  complete 
new,  modern  banking  fixtures,  entirely  chang- 
ing the  interior  and  making  a room  where  the 
most  modern  banking  service  can  be  rendered 
and  where  it  will  be  a distinct  pleasure  to  do 
business. 

We  cordially  invite  your  banking  business. 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


The 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberliu,  Ohio 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from,  a 

Card  to  a Book 


TWO  SPLENDID  NEW 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS 

EQUIPPED  WITH 


.....y  ALE 


MARK 


FINE  BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 


To  the  beautiful  new  dormitory  and 
chapel  of  the  Theological  Group  of 
Oberlin  College  are  added  the  distinction 
and  the  permanence  of  Yale  Hardware. 


THE  YALE  & TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 

Kipton  Sandstone 

Kipton,  Ohio 
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c’22 — Birdie  H.  Holloway  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  school  music  this  year 
at  Oberlin. 

c’22 — Dorothy  Radde  Emery  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  presenting  her  ensemble 
suite,  “Flower  Cycle,”  for  soprano,  violin, 
’cello,  and  piano  at  the  national  concerts 
of  the  League  of  American  Pen-Women 
in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  a few  weeks 
ago.  The  group  was  also  on  the  program 
early  in  June  at  the  Pen-Women’s  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Emery’s 
last  number  to  be  accepted  by  the  H.  W. 
Gray  Company  is  a male  chorus,  “The 
Jolly  Shepherd,’’  which  is  dedicated  to 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E. 

HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE 

JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 

on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St. 

Oberlin 

E.  B.  CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


John  E.  Wirkler  and  the  Oberlin  Men’s 
Glee  club. 

22  A.  Wrey  Warner,  of  Beacon  Falls, 
Conn.,  is  among  those  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  six  American  colleges  in  the 
Near  East  for  the  year  1931-32.  Miss 
Warner  will  be  director  of  the  physical 
education  department  at  Constantinople 
Woman’s  College,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

23 — Helen  L.  Kintner  has  been  study- 
ing at  the  North  China  Union  Language 
School  this  year.  In  September  she  will 
take  up  her  work  in  the  hospital  in 
7 unghsien,  which  is  only  15  miles  from 
Peiping.  She  writes:  “Oberlin  may  be 
teeming  with  bicycles,  but  you  should  ob- 
serve them  in  Peiping!  Some  of  them 
look  like  delivery  trucks,  they  are  so 
loaded  with  parcels.” 

’23 — Evalyn  B.  Bayle  was  the  recipient 
of  an  M.A.  degree  in  English  literature 
at  Oberlin  this  June. 

’23 — Rev.  Donald  E.  Webster  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  social  sciences  for  next  year 
at  International  College,  Smyrna,  Turkey. 

’23 — Elizabeth  M.  Garland  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  dean  of  women  at 
Wilmington  College,  Willmington,  Ohio, 
to  resume  her  studies  in  library  work. 

’23 — Ethel  E.  McGhee  received  an  M. 
A.  in  education  and  a diploma  as  ad- 
viser of  women  and  girls  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  June. 
She  will  return  to  Spelman  College,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  as  dean  of  women. 

’23 — Rita  R.  Roeder  passed  away  May 
27  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  W.  H. 
Roeder,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  to  whose  home 
she  had  been  conveyed  by  monoplane 
from  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  after  only  one 
week  spent  there. 

’23 — J.  Eloise  Cunningham,  who  has 
been  studying  music  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
the  past  year,  sailed  June  24  from  Seattle 
for  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  she  has  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  American  School 
in  Tokyo. 

’24 — Harlan  M.  Hungerford  received 
a masters  in  English  literature  at  Oberlin 
in  June. 

’24 — Theodore  W.  Forbes  received  a 
Ph.D.  at  Ohio  State  University  June  15. 

’25 — Lin  Yu  Shen,  associate  director, 
Chinese  Trade  Bureau  of  Boston,  has  re- 
cently accepted  the  added  responsibility  of 
special  consultant  with  J.  Murray  Walker 
Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  a prominent  investment  bank- 
ing house  in  Boston,  Mass. 

’25 — Dorothy  B.  Stevenson  was  mar- 
ried April  23  to  Robert  F.  Hale  of  Ma- 
lone, N.  Y.,  at  her  home  in  Sallisaw,  Ok- 
lahoma. Mr.  G.  E.  E.  Lindquist,  t’12,  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  read  the  service.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hale  are  living  at  56  Park 
St.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

’25 — George  E.  Hunsberger  took  an  M. 
A.  in  economics  in  June  from  Oberlin 
College. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Youngs 
(Agnes  B.  Wells)  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y., 
are  the  parents  of  a second  son,  Birdsev 
Arthur,  Jr.,  born  on  June  11. 

’25-’26 — Rev.  Jose  G.  Deseo  is  the  pastor 
of  a Filipino  Community  church  located 
at  837  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  which  has 
just  opened  its  doors  to  the  5,000  Filipinos 
of  the  city. 

’25— ’27 — Deane  O.  Hubbard  graduated 


on  May  28  from  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland.  Following  his  sopho- 
more year  in  Oberlin  he  worked  two 
years  before  enrolling  in  the  chemical 
engineering  department  at  Case.  Since 
the  middle  of  May  he  has  been  employed 
by  the  Beryllium  Development  Corpora- 
tion of  Clevel  and. 

’26,  ’24 — The  marriage  of  Mary  Eliza- 
beth H err  to  Frank  B.  Hines,  Jr.,  was 
performed  on  the  Johnson  House  lawn, 
Oberlin,  on  June  16. 

c’26 — Mrs.  John  Windsor  (Helen  L. 
Johnson),  who  has  been  studying  with 
Carl  Friedberg  for  the  past  five  years  in 
New  York,  has  recently  received  from  the 
Julliard  Musical  'Foundation  the  artist 
diploma,  which  is  the  highest  distinction 
given  by  that  institution  to  one  of  its 
pupils. 

’26 — New  alumni  officers  for  the  class 
are  Frank  L.  Yocom,  class  councilor,  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Aussiker  Sherman,  reunion 
secretary. 

’26 — Theodore  T.  Robinson  of  Oberlin 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at 
Chicago  University  June  16. 

’26 — Huang  Tze  (Charles  Huang)  has 
been  made  a member  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Coun- 
cil. 

’26 — George  W.  Jacobs  received  an 
M.A.  in  English  literature  at  Oberlin 
this  year. 

’26 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Dick- 
ason  (Bertha  Bates)  a daughter,  Wini- 
fred Ann,  on  February  17  in  Moulmien, 
Burma,  near  “the  Old  Moulmien  Pagoda.” 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickason  arrived  in  Burma 
last  November.  Mr.  Dickason  (Woos- 
ter ’26)  is  teaching  English  in  Judson 
College,  Rangoon.  Mrs.  Dickason  is 
teaching  physical  education  to  the  women 
of  the  college. 

’26,  ’2 6 — Everett  W.  Thatcher  received 
a Ph.D.  in  physics  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  June.  He  will  continue 
his  research  work  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion at  Ann  Arbor,  and  in  the  fall  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thatcher  (Tennie  Marie  Klotz) 
will  go  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr. 
Thatcher  will  take  up  his  duties  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  at  Union  Col- 
lege. During  the  past  year  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er has  been  doing  reference  work  in  the 
periodical  room  of  the  University  library. 

’26 — J.  Ralph  Warvel  passed  away 
January  25  in  Arizona.  Death  was 
caused  by  tuberculosis. 

’26,  ’28 — Alice  I.  Wright  and  Bryson 
Wilbur  were  married  recently  and  are 
residing  at  407  N.  Ashley  st.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  where  Mr.  Wilbur  is  studying  for 
a doctors  degree. 

ex-’27 — Dorothy  Dudley,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell  B.  Dudley  (Mary 
Pinneo)  ’93,  ’93,  was  married  June  14  to 
Francis  W.  McCormick,  at  her  home  in 
Caldwell,  Idaho. 

’27 — John  Paul  Thompson  was  doing 
an  acquisition  survey  of  a timber  tract 
for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  heart 
of  Pennsylvania  last  year.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent attending  the  summer  session  in  Ober- 
lin. 

’27 — Clayton  Ellsworth,  who  has  been 
instructor  in  history  in  Oberlin  for  the 
past  year  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
Frederick  Artz,  has  accepted  a similar 


Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 


A two  or  three  year  course  preparing  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teaching 
Dormitories.  - - Expense  Moderate. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

Miss  Lida  Hafford,  Secretary 

Box  R,  125  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Protect  The  Funds  You  Carry 


Before  you  take  that  vacation  trip  — stop  in  at  the  bank  “On  the  Corner” 
and  let  us  explain  to  you  the  convenient  and  safe  way  for  you  to  carry 
your  funds. 

The  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  small  and  convenient  to  carry. 
The  cost  of  the  cheques  is  nominal  and  they  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$10,  $20,  $50,  and  $100. 

Don’t  deprive  yourself  of  this  service  which  will  make  your  vacation  trip 
a pleasure. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

"On  The  Corner” 
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SIGNED  DAGUERREOTYPES 

OF  EARLY  OBERLIN  GRADUATES 


I have  a splendid  collection  of  signed 
likenesses  of  the  men  and  women  who 
graduated  from  Oberlin  just  as  the  first 
rumbles  of  the  future  civil  war  were 
heard.  These  pictures  are  for  sale  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  They  are  inval- 
uable to  the  descendents  of  these  men  and 
women.  The  persons  whose  photos  I 
have  are: 

Helen  M.  Andrews,  Abbie  Atwater,  G.  W. 
Andrews,  E.  IT.  Baker,  W.  A.  Bemis,  N.  C. 
Brooks,  T.  S.  Brown,  S.  J.  Buck,  Louise 
Church,  Jane  Cory,  A.  W.  Chapman,  S.  A. 
Cravath,  J.  H.  Crumb,  Emily  E.  Gilman,  Eve- 
lyn J.  Gray.  L.  A.  Gray,  Adelia  A.  Hall,  Sara 
Hoyt,  R.  A.  Jackson,  James  M.  Johnston, 
Charlotte  M.  McConoughey,  J.  D.  Millard, 
Irenaus  Miner,  John  Mitchell,  Alexander  Par- 
ker, Smith  N.  Penfield.  Mary  Raley,  P.  R.  Ran- 
som, Mary  Ritchie.  Nellie  A.  Root,  Diana  S. 
Shattuck,  George  N.  Smith,  Will  Teller,  Minnie 
Tenney,  George  W.  Walker,  Lou  A.  Warren, 
J.  Warren. 

Address  inquiries  to  JIM’S  BOOKSTORE,  2002 
Jay  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


DREXEL  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


A one  year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  L.  S. 

THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 


C.  E.  HAGEDORN 

Cement  Contractor 

F loors — Sideioalks — D riveways 

1511  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


INDIVIDUAL  ELEVATORS 
Cn as.  E.  Lewis 
1737  East  18th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Phone:  Prospect  1795 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  '05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


position  at  Wooster  College  for  next  year. 

c 27  0°  June  6 Grace  Krick  was  mar- 

ried to  Louis  H.  Sanford  at  St.  James 
Chapel,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  \ ork.  Mrs.  Sanford  holds  a schol- 
arship in  composition  at  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music  and  Mr.  Sanford  is  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Clarence  Dickinson  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Frances  K. 
Beach,  c’29,  was  bridesmaid. 

27  Lillian  Lauderdale,  who  has  been 
teaching  French  in  the  high  school  in 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  is  to  teach  in  the 
high  school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  com- 
ing year. 

— Josie  B.  Frisby  took  a masters  in 
history  at  Oberlin  this  year. 

C’2S — Donald  C.  Gilley,  professor  of 
organ  at  Earlham  College,  announces  that 
hereafter  Earlham  is  to  offer  a major  in 
music. 

c’28 — Marian  Davies  received  a master 
of  music  degree  at  Oberlin  June  16. 

’28 — On  June  22  Martha  F.  Waugh 
was  married  to  George  Rohrbough  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  St.  Christopher’s  by 
the  River,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio.  Following 
her  graduation  at  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Rohr- 
bough attended  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  for 
one  vear  and  last  year  was  studying  at 
Radcliffe.  Mr.  Rohrbough  is  studying  at 
Harvard  for  a Ph.D.  in  English,  and  the 
couple  will  live  in  Cambridge. 

’28 — Elizabeth  W.  Yeend  received  an 
M.A.  in  physical  education  at  New  York 
University  this  spring.  She  will  return 
there  next  year  as  instructor  in  that  de- 
partment. 

’28 — Stanley  Gordon  Elder  was  one  of 
the  recipients  of  the  masters  degree  at 
Oberlin  June  16,  his  being  in  geology. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  S.  Norman  Park 
and  Miss  Agnes  Carr  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
was  solemnized  in  the  First  Church  of 
Oberlin  on  June  23.  Mrs.  Park  was  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school  in  Lorain, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Park  continues  as  super- 
visor of  music. 

’29,  ’26 — The  marriage  of  Ruth  Place 
to  Laurence  T.  Rogers  took  place  in 
Blissfield,  Mich.,  on  June  13. 

’29,  ’28 — The  marriage  of  M.  Eliza- 
beth Jones  to  John  A.  Wheeler  took  place 
June  27  in  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

’29 — Edith  Princehorn  received  the 
masters  degree  in  library  science  from 
Western  Reserve  in  June. 

’29 — At  the  class  meeting  at  Commence- 
ment Pauline  M.  Dunn  was  elected  re- 
union secretary  and  Carleton  W.  Collin 
councilor. 

’29 — George  H.  Brown  has  completed 
a course  in  business  administration  at 
Harvard  and  has  accepted  a position  in 
Sr.  Louis. 

’29 — Beulah  May  graduated  this  year 
from  the  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

’29,  ’29 — Mrs.  Ruth  Williams  Bingham 
received  an  M.A.  in  botany  and  J.  Ger- 
aldine Hopkins  a masters  in  history  at 
Oberlin  this  year.  The  degree  was  also 
received  bv  Walter  II.  Delaplane  in  eco- 
nomics, and  Robert  L.  Kroc  in  zoology. 

’29 — Three  other  ’29-ers  received  their 
masters  degrees  at  Oberlin  this  year: 
Ethel  A.  Frank  in  geology,  William  H. 
Tenney  in  English  literature,  and  Helen 
E.  Walrath  in  Bible. 

’29,  ’29 — Marjorie  J.  Fox  and  John  H. 
Wieland  were  united  in  marriage  June 


13  in  Burton,  Ohio.  Many  Oberlin 
friends  attended  the  ceremony. 

’29— The  marriage  of  Miss  Rath  Jeckel 
of  Los  Angeles  to  Ralph  Warner  occurred 
in  June.  The  couple  will  make  their 
home  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  they  will 
both  continue  studying  and  teaching. 

’29 — Rua  P.  Houston  will  teach  Latin 
in  the  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  high  school 
next  year.  She  is  proud  to  announce  that 
one  of  her  pupils  in  Bagley,  Minn.,  where 
she  was  teaching  last  year,  won  the  state 
prize  in  the  League  of  Nations  contest 
through  a project  conducted  in  the  social 
science  class,  and  another  pupil  received 
honorable  mention. 

c 29,  29  Beth  L.  Sackett  and  Gershom 
M.  M.  Barber  were  married  in  Lorain, 
Ohio,  June  20. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Kydd,  Lake 
Shore  blvd.,  Cleveland,  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Thomas  Alexander,  on 
May  7. 

t’29-’3i — Tokuzo  Hiraga  has  enrolled 
in  the  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  where 
he  will  study  through  the  summer.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hiraga  has  been  called  to  preach  in 
one  of  the  five  largest  Congregational 
churches  of  Japan  in  Yokohama,  for 
which  he  sails  in  September. 

’30,  ’28 — Mary  Louise  Austin  and  John 
G.  Fleming  were  married  the  afternoon 
of  Commencement,  June  16,  in  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Graham’s  garden  in 
Oberlin. 

’30 — Among  those  receiving  masters  at 
Oberlin  this  year  were  Margaret  C.  Hop- 
kins in  Spanish,  Marilou  Shepard  in 
French,  Leslie  P.  Bigelow  in  English,  and 
Charles  K.  Novotny  in  chemistry.  Made- 
line A.  Emich,  c’30,  received  a master 
of  music  degree. 

’30 — Marjorie  Simms  has  accepted  a 
position  to  teach  in  the  Avon,  Ohio, 
schools  next  year. 

’30 — Lina  B.  Yeager  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  School  Music  at  Ober- 
lin this  year. 

t’30 — Gale  Ritz  and  Walter  J.  Thoms 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  divinity 
from  Oberlin  this  year,  and  Henry  P. 
Horne  received  the  master  of  arts. 

’30 — Thomas  C.  Ch’en  also  received  an 
M.  A.  in  zoology  at  Oberlin  this  year. 

ex-’3i — On  January  31  Josephine  Hiatt 
became  Mrs.  William  J.  Meyers.  Mr. 
Meyers  is  with  the  Detroit  branch  of  the 
Weirton  Steel  Co.  of  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
and  is  a well-known  tenor  in  Detroit. 
Mrs.  Meyers  is  studying  in  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

’31,  ’29 — The  engagement  of  Dorothy 
M.  Zannoth  and  Merrill  C.  Gay  was  an- 
nounced informally  shortly  before  the 
close  of  school. 

c’31,  ’30 — 'Fhe  engagement  of  Eleanor 
Nidy  to  Frederick  Carlson  was  an- 
nounced in  May.  Mr.  Carlson  holds  a 
position  with  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland. 

'31 — 'Fhe  class  at  their  final  meeting  of 
the  year  elected  Lucile  H.  Stratton  re- 
union secretary  and  Edwin  W.  Ken- 
worthy councilor. 

’31 — A tragic  note  was  struck  after 
Commencement  when  on  June  17  Nathan 
Price,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  father  of 
Nathan  Price,  Jr.,  died  in  Oberlin  from 
a heart  attack. 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co* 

Hanna  Building 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


CARVING 

ON  BOSWORTH  HALL  AND  FAIRCHILD  CHAPEL 
EXECUTED  BY 

JOHN  DONNELLY 

ARCHITECTURAL  SCULPTOR 

335  East  4Gtli  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  Installation  of  the  same  character  as  the  One  in  the  New  Oherlin  Theological  Building 


A NEW  CHEF-LINE  KITCHEN  . . 

...  AT  OBERLIN 

pOR  the  kitchen  of  the  New  Theological  Building 
at  Oberlin  College,  CHEF-LINE  Food  Service 
Equipment  was  selected.  The  choice  follows  the  exam- 
ple set  by  leading  restaurants,  clubs  and  hotels,  who,  by 
years  of  use,  have  proved  the  quality  of  CHEF-LINE. 
The  finest  possible  materials  ....  sound,  simple,  fully 
modern  design  ....  rugged  construction  ...  all  these 
contribute  to  this  high  quality.  As  a result,  CHEF- 
LINE Equipment  is  long  lived,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  repairs  is  negligible.  The  economy  of 
upkeep  will  be  enjoyed  by  Oberlin  for  years  to  come. 

THE  CLEVELAND  RANGE  COMPANY 

Office  and  Display  Rooms  519  Huron  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


CFIEF^LINE 


FOOD  SERVICE 


EQUIPMENT 


